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CHILDREN = 


HIS DISCUSSION OF THE 


personality of the infant is a develop- 
ment of one of the themes in the profund 
book, METAPHYSIK DER KINDHEIT (Jo- 
hannes-Verlag: Einsiedeln 1957) of G. Sie- 
werth, The too-simple empirical-psycholog- 
ical approach to the child so much in 
vogue nowadays leaves out many impor- 
tant realities. Depth psychologists in partic- 


ular devote their attention to early child- 
hood, that time of life so full of meaning 
for the future, and for the most part their 
interpretations ought to wither away un- 


der the scrutiny of philosophy or theology. 
This sort of psychologizing fails above all 
to see the relationship of man to God that 
makes its appearance in the very first 
years of life. 





This marionette play of Heinrich 
von Kleist closes with these words: 
“. .. thus it is that when knowledge has 


just gone through an infinite phase, gra- 
ciousness turns up once more, so that at 
any one time it appears purest in that 


human bodily form in which there is 

either no consciousness at all or an in- 

finite one — either in that of the mani- 

kin or in that of God.” The meaning 

of this is clarified to some extent in 

the course of the story by this observa- 

tion: “Unfortunately man cannot match 

the marionette qualities of the mani- b 

kin in gracefulness and charm and light- y 

ness of rhythmic movement. In this only 

God can compete with matter, and this 

is the point at which the two ends of the 

circular world dovetail.” ALOI S 
What does this quotation have to 

do with our theme? In the realm of the 


wise of two ends of the ring-shaped OLIGGENBERGER 





world: of God, who is personal, very 
Being in Person; and of the infant which 
in its own fashion is a person embodied. 
If this is our view of the world we shall 
make room for the dignity of the per- 
son in man, even in his infant begin- 
nings. 

There is an interpretation of the 
child that stands at the opposite pole 
to this. Anna Freud summarizes it: “Of 
this time (childhood) little can be said 
that is worthy of praise. The diminutive 
human being that we have before us 
is in every respect and to an extraordi- 
nary degree similar to a new-born brute 
except that his situation is worse. Brute 
beasts depend on the care of the parent 
for only a short time, at most a few 
weeks. Then they develop into compe- 
tent beings which can thrive on their 
own without care. With a human child 
the case is different.”’ This crude nat- 
uralistic model, which represents the 
infant as a mere material being or at 
most as a sentient one, is still with us, 
even though it arose from a scientific 
doctrine that is now outmoded. How 
do such contradictory interpretations 
arise? Let us not continue to say that 
the naturalistic model is the result of 
empirical data and experience, while 
the metaphysical one is the product of 
groundless speculation. On the contrary, 
it is materalism that is spawned by an 
unreal abstraction, lopping off all that 
is properly human in the child. 

Let us introduce our subject with 
a paradox. The infant is a person in 
metaphysical perfection, but at the 
same time it is pure receptiveness; it 
must be awakened to personal life. It 
is good to bear this in mind if we are 
inclined to rebel against thinking of the 
child as a metaphysically perfect per- 
son; for even if we observe none of the 
usual signs of conscious personality, 
personal being is there, at work in a 
hidden way. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE INFANT 


Neither for the educator nor for 
the psychiatrist is man the philosophical 
essence “defined once and for all,” the 
“animal rationale.” Even for philosophy 
this polished definition is only a frame- 
work which limits the field and puts it 
in order. In the educational and thera- 
peutic perspective every man is “a con- 
crete personal history,” rising from an 
indivisible root and sending out dynamic 
and complex shoots which go on striv- 
ing to the end of life to become inte- 
grated into a personal self. 


“In this development the emotional 
life of the soul not only takes priority 
over the rational in point of time (that 
is, in infancy) but is also the more 
powerful force.” For this reason the 
psychologist does not pit these two 
forces against each other. He knows 
that man’s approach to life is predomi- 
nately emotional, and this must be kept 
in order. Any other course leads to fix- 
ation or hypertrophy of one of these 
forces, and this is the beginning of men- 
tal illnesses. 


In the final analysis, however, 
neither the educator nor the doctor can 
ignore the fact that man is at home in 
the whole of being, world and life. The 
sense and the fulfillment of things is 
not to be neglected. Man is surrounded 
by multiplicity. There are things which 
he must handle, professional areas 
which he must master. Schools today 
are overweighted with subject-matter. 
Youth strides eagerly into the discon- 
tinuity of specialization, in which the 
coherence of life disappears. A most 
simple and important fact is repressed, 
that man by his essence is meant to 
grow out of and into personal relation- 
ships, relationships to another, and 
(bringing life into focus) the relation- 
ship to a personal God. 





Nature prescribes certain stages 
in man’s growth into the personal: emer- 
gence from the womb, weaning, emanci- 
pation from family exclusiveness, and 
maturity. Each entails a certain risk. 
Each releases a man to greater inde- 
pendence. Mastery of this independence 
psychically and affectively is of prime 
importance. It is won when the gain in 
independence is matched by capacity 
for personal contact and devotion. 

Education and therapy, as well as 
unmutilated psychology, cannot get 
along without the personal factor. They 
have their methodically informative 
side which serves to open the door. The 
art of education takes its beginning 
from the many urges that are a part 
of man and goes on to integrate them 
into the specifically human, personal 
relationships whose center is the per- 
sonal God. 


A METAPHYSICS OF THE INFANT 
Metaphysics looks at things from 


the other direction. It does not start 
with the many. Metaphysical under- 
standing begins with the one, with a 
unified ground and origin. This is true 
of all areas without exception. Applied 
to man and his beginnings it means 
that from the metaphysical viewpoint 
the child is to be considered first as a 
unity. The child must be kept before the 
mind’s eye in its unified ground of 
being. In short, for metaphysical 
thought the child is “spirit and person” 
from the very beginning. This eschews 
any “spiritualization” which might be 
read into these words. The child is an 
embodied, an incarnate spirit. “Nature 
is his nurse, she feeds him until he 
realizes that he did not come from her.” 
Of course long before it arrives at this 
knowledge, the incarnate spirit of man 
manifests its personal tone. It does so 
from the very earliest stages of life as 
the following considerations will show. 


PERSONAL PHENOMENA 


The child is a characteristically 
personal spirit from the first moment of 
his awakening to life. The source of 
this personal element is the human and 
divine background of the child. He was 
conceived out of the personal love of his 
parents. But his spiritual-personal parts 
are not deducible from biological and 
natural factors. The child is co-original- 
ly a divine word of creation. With every 
man an absolute beginning real and 
true is called into being. 

It is at once evident that the human 
child can never be considered a mere 
biological organism, even in its most 
diminutive embryonic state. There 
exists indeed a biologistic psychology of 
development, but the metaphysician 
will have nothing to do with it. He 
knows that no matter how pure it may 
look from the outside, it carries over 
into many inadmissible aspects of vege- 
tative growth or animal development all 
supplied with instinct and generic mem- 
ory. With the same breath and meta- 
physician will shield the child from that 
complex of meanings which goes under 
the name of environment. The brute has 
environment. That is all it has; it is 
strung up in it. Through the influence 
of environment the animal is unleashed 
to its spontaneous performance. Man, 
on the contrary, has world, and the in- 
fant has it too, even the embryo in the 
womb. Certainly this is not easy to put 
into words. We approach it to better 
advantage by distinguishing it from 
other things that are superficially like 
it. In his tender feeling, in his basic 
sentiment and perception, the child 
knows warmth, and this is a warmth 
not merely physical. He knows a warm 
security in his life, but this again is 
different from that of a chick under the 
hen’s wings. From the very beginning 
this security has a characteristically 
personal tone. 
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What of the experience of the child 
after its birth, in the social uterus of 
the family, as A. Portman calls it? What 
the child first experiences at the very 
rest of its being is not so much his own 
vital satisfaction, though it may seem 
so at first glance. Rather in that vital 
satisfaction itself it is aware of all- 
encompassing care, long before it is 
aware of itself (cf. Siewerth 29). This 
again is a personal phenomenon, an 
astonishing one in view of the child’s 
receptiveness in this first encounter 
with the personal self. But this fits in 
with the experience of feeding, bathing, 
warming, fondling, etc., in which the 
child experiences itself “only insofar as 
it primarily and properly understands 
the mother’s act of care and love” which 
bestows the child upon itself. Yes, it 
can even be said that the parents, es- 
pecially the mother, are closer to the 
child than it is to itself. To understand 
this we may call upon the very highest 
analogy. God is, whether a man admits 
it or not, closer to man than man is to 
himself. The first thing of which the 
child is aware is the personal doing, ac- 
tivity, care, and love of the parents. As 
the child enters into its world, it finds 
it circumscribed by parental care. And 
the first things it discovers are the per- 
sons in this little lighted space. 


THE SPIRITUAL-PERSONAL GROUND 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


What can we say of the cognitive 
life of the child? Does it have one, or 
does it merely vegetate? First we must 
sweep aside many things that block 
our way. We may not traffic in episte- 
mological distinctions as though nothing 
existed except sentience, sense percep- 
tion, rational thinking. Even the psycho- 
logical distinction of rational and emo- 
tional is to be waived. We are confronted 
here with an intellectual life that is still 
wholely hemmed in, that is simple and 
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enfolded within itself, that is entirely 
personal. Nothing could be more inade- 
quate than to look upon the paltry ex- 
pressions of the child in its whimpering 
and stammering, in the slow beginnings 
of speech, in scratching and fumbling 
signs, as valid testimony of its intellec- 
tual and spiritual life. That would be as 
little to the point, says Siewerth (33) 
as if one were to measure the thought 
of a philosopher by what he can ex- 
press in a foreign language of which he 
knows but thirty words. Children are 
aware of many things in an essential 
way. But they do not bestir themselves 
to the point of expression because they 
do not exist as personal conscious com- 
munication but as a kind of assurance 
that is still at rest. What the child 
knows it knows in pure acceptance and 
rapt wonder. In this, indeed, child 
knowledge rests on what is highest in 
reason, perception. It also stands at that 
door which is the point of departure for 
all intellectual knowledge, namely won- 
der. It is in the child, unfortunately 
often only in the child, that we find the 
rapture of just looking. Who would dare 
to say that this is only sense enjoyment? 
Here is the glow of things, their beauty, 
their friendliness, their mystery, as well 
as their harsh discordance — “bad 
chair!” It is a personal expecting that is 
the immediate and peculiar experience 
of the child. Essences greet it with pri- 
meval vigor, as on the first morning of 
creation. 

The child’s life of looking, his 
awareness, springs from a root of 
knowledge that is still simple, uncrystal- 
lized. And this root of knowledge has 
the tone of personality, of mind. 

Tone? The expression reappears. It 
may be a source of distress in a philo- 
sophical atmosphere where precision 
should reign. But is it really philos- 
ophy’s noblest purpose to furnish defi- 
nitions and definitive barriers? Defini- 





tions are secondary, derived. The tone, 
the resonance of things reaches deep 
down; it is a basic intellectual reality. 

A comparison with the wuncon- 
scious, of which depth psychology has 
much to say, will show how unique is 
the mind-personal tone of the infant. 
Is “tone” equivalent to unconscious? Or, 
to take a viewpoint more fundamental 
to our theme: What are we to think of 
the “unconscious” in the light of the 
metaphysics of the child? As we en- 
deavor to answer this question, the 
knowing life of the infant, this gawking 
life of man in his beginnings, should 
gain some clarity. 

The first attitude of the metaphy- 
sician (with regard to the so-called un- 
conscious) is one of reserve. He has no 
desire to meddle in the handiwork of 
either the empirical psychologist or the 
therapist. Let them work with the un- 
conscious and the repressions that go 
with it, joining them as Sigmund Freud 
joins them when he writes: “The re- 
pressed is for us the pattern of the un- 
conscious.” Psychologists and psychia- 
trists work justifiably and successfully 
with this kind of unconscious, since 
through it they gain access to the drives 
of the soul, restoring them and healing 
their disturbances. But even if we give 
full credit to the “creative function of 
the unconscious,” the fact remains that 
the repressed and the unconscious are 
not synonymous, even after Freud. Fur- 
thermore, for the metaphysician this is 
important: From the metaphysical 
viewpoint the application of the cate- 
gory of the unconscious to the infant 
is not only dangerous, but positively 
misleading. He declines to speak of the 
unconscious as a “dark and gloomy 
basement of life.” Metaphysically speak- 
ing the infant has a personal-mind tone 
throughout, on every level of his being. 
As the word suggests, it resonates to 
this foundation tone. 


As any man, the infant is a spirit 
embodied and a body suffused with soul. 
To say more, we should have to discuss 
the doctrine of substantial unity. In 
the infant soul and body are inseparably 
compact, the soul sunk into the body 
and interwoven with it. The walled-in 
life of the soul, this incipient intellect, 
has as yet no objective content. For a 
time after birth the infant does not 
distinguish one thing from another. Nor 
does he progress from one bit of knowl- 
edge to the next. This hidden mental 
process of the child should not be 
strange to us. Its spiritual experience, 
its awareness and perception have much 
in common with the movement of phil- 
osophical-ontological reflection, in its 
early stages. Not only must ontological 
thought inquire about its own roots, but 
it must also contrive to see the ground 
and soil in which the roots of thought 
are buried, from which they draw their 
nourishment. This foundation is being 
itself, and thence flows the understand- 
ing of being. 


Does the infant have the concept of 
being? Here our problem brings to light 
the inadequacy of such traditional ex- 
pressions of the schools. The under- 
standing of being, conceptio entis — 
more lies here than a mere change of 
expression — pertains to the infant in 
fullest measure. It has a pristine un- 
derstanding of being, naturally perfect 
in its pure state. In its very origin 
it is structured as mind. If we deny 
the child this primal understanding 
of being we begin to degrade the 
child to the level of the brute. But 
then it would remain forever incompre- 
hensible how the growing child could 
ever arrive at what is called the “use of 
reason.” External education and train- 
ing could never produce it. It is to be 
emphasized also that the expression 
“use of reason” is the product of a 
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grownup perspective, of the understand- 
ing of the adult, not his reason. 

The adult need only ask how he 
finds himself so at right with the world, 
so understanding of it; why he is able 
to consort so well with the things about 
him and handle himself so skillfully 
among them. And he does this all the 
better the more fully he realizes that 
he is no mere natural being driven by 
instinct and handcuffed to his environ- 
ment. On the contrary, he is able to cul- 
tivate nature (colere), he is capable of 
culture in its most universal sense of 
surpassing nature. Man is empowered to 
do this because in the depths of his 
spirit a fundemental understanding 
holds sway, the understanding of being 
and of meaning. Through being and the 
understanding of being man is endowed 
with intellect, endowed with personal 
mind-being. 

It is this same fundamental under- 
standing that is at work in the infant in 
full measure. He has the feeling of it, 
lives it thoroughly; he has the spiritual- 
personal tone. Only workaday ration- 
alizing superficial thinking could fancy 
that here is a dark and gloomy realm 
of life, the unconscious. It is only be- 
cause we are misled by the rational ex- 
planation of nature, because from this 
restricted viewpoint we take account 
only of the external expressions of the 
infant, those capable of empirical obser. 
vation and objectivization — and they 
are awkward and paltry enough. Only 
for this reason do we grownups look 
down upon the infant from a superior 
position, whereas in fact the child is in 
no way inferior in point of intellectual 
endowment. From the very beginning 
the human child enjoys the full rank 
of the human personal spirit metaphys- 
ically, in being. In the child a genuine 
spiritual-personal life stirs, though it be 
yet uncrystallized. Hence from the very 
beginning and from his very roots the 
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child is open to the whole of being, to 
the sense of being. The child is the very 
openness, the expansiveness for this un- 
limited horizon, pure receptiveness for 
it. The child sojourns in the metaphysi- 
cal locus of being and mind. For the 
child this home is more unclouded, more 
luminous, than for the adult who has 
proceeded into the distracting complex- 
ity of the world and from necessity has 
meddled in it. 

All this may seem excessive ideali- 
zation. Are we speaking for what is 
called the child’s paradise lost? By no 
means. But we have expressed some- 
thing fundamental to the beginning of 
human life, to every individual human 
being. The beginning is absolutely de- 
cisive. That is where danger lies, where 
blunders are made. In the cradle of 
every child can be repeated a rejection 
which recalls the expulsion from Para- 
dise. It is the expulsion from the locale 
of being, in which the child was origi- 
nally settled. This threat is most serious 
in the child’s relation to God. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 


The notion of God in childhood, 
throughout the early years of life, is 
closely bound up with the parents, with 
the manner of encounter with the par- 
ents. This is a known fact. Especially 
does his notion of God merge with the 
image of the earthly father. Psycholo- 
gists and therapists know all about this 
What they have to say is for the most 
part quite painful to listen to. 

Between the God-image and the 
father-image the relationship is self- 
explanatory. One relationship proceeds 
from above to below. What a man thinks 
of God, what whole eras and cultures 
think of God, is not without its influ- 
ence. It is surely a factor in man’s view 
of the earthly father. This could be 
shown by comparing the Biblical images 
of God in the Old and New Testament 





and the image of the earthiy father 
which corresponds to each.* But this 
religious history of viewpoints on God 
and earthly father would be a digres- 
sion. 


We are concerned more with the 
other relationship, from below to above, 
in which the lineaments of the earthly 
father are carried over to the image of 
God. On this point mental therapy has a 
melancholy history. The philosopher, of 
course, has no objection if the psychia- 
trist applies himself to remedying a fa- 
ther-complex which he may have un- 
earthed, and which he finds is the re- 
sult of a distorted God-image in the 
patient growing out of the projection 
of the earthly father-image on God. 
There is nothing more reprehensible in 
this than a pastor of souls finds in a 
stomach operation. 


The whole question of God and fa- 
ther-image will become philosophically 
pertinent only when we see how and 
why the earthly father and God can 
be thrown together and seen together 
in such wise in man’s world of images 
and experiences. In the infant this unity 
is even closer, for in the beginning it 
does not distinguish God and man at all. 
The question is urgent then: How is 
such a condensed view of God and man 
possible, and how is it to be understood? 


We might hold off this question a 
bit with another: Does all this merely 
tell us that the child is undeveloped and 
primitive, so that there is not as much 
spirituality there as we hoped? 


Even the psychologists — and it is 
above all the depth psychologists who 
rise to speak here — do not assign this 
unusual fact to the primitiveness of the 
infant in a derogatory sense. Since the 
time of C. G. Jung especially, it is 
customary to try to clarify this prob- 
lem by speaking of the archetype father. 
It is conceded that the individual father- 


image, the manner in which a child 
contacts and experiences the corporeal 
father in the home, is inadequate to ex- 
plain the striking merger of the images 
of God and earthly father. “Individual 
fathers could never radiate so much 
power.”* Behind the individual father- 
image stands the primal image of fa- 
therhood, the archetype father. This 
universal father-image, htis archetype, 
is charged with a so overpowering po- 
tential that from it the identification of 
God and earthly father finally becomes 
clear and comprehensible. This is a 
phenomenon of humanity, which is to 
be met through the length and breadth 
of human history. For its universal pro- 
pagation it has to thank what Jung and 
many depth psychologists introduce and 
propose as “inherited memory.” 


At this point the metaphysician, for 
God’s sake and man’s, goes another 
way. For in this supposed inherited ar- 
chetype and its accepted application to 
the divinity lies the menace of false 
naturalism. 


The first position to be taken, then, 
is that in what concerns God the so- 
called inherited memory has no place. 
Furthermore, the archetypal power 
with which the father-image holds sway 
is not to be explained extensively from 
human history and development. This 
majesty and exaltedness is an intensive 
magnitude, a spiritual-personal quality 
of the loftiest rank, which has its roots 
and origin in the spirit of man, the child 
included. 


This thesis may be clarified by an 
example once presented by a Canadian 
minister in a public speech (Siewerth 
57). A father took his little son on an 
evening walk and showed him the set- 
ting sun. Several times he pointed out 
to the child the play of fading colors 
in the evening sky. As twilight set in, 
the child said suddenly, “Father, do that 
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again!” For the child the father is evi- 
dently a ruling, primal force in all that 
happens. 

This child saw deep into the heart 
of being. The child sees in his father — 
and this is the ontological germ of his 
childlike understanding — the type of 
an arché, to use the word again, the epit- 
ome of a mighty source and power. If 
there were not God, the father with his 
will power and knowledge that sur- 
passes the world and moves it too would 
forever take the place of God. This is 
not to be wondered at. Rather, the won- 
der of the child is directed precisely to 
what is essential. For all that exists has 
its center and origin in gloriously ruling 
spirit. The inspiring natural phenom- 
enon of the evening sky is transparent 
for the child, right back to its true 
grounds. It is true that the child’s view 
of the ground of being does not, for the 
present, reach beyond the one standing 
by him; he sees the spirit of his father, 
a man, with its power over being. But 
the mind of man surely surpasses by an 
infinity the play of colors in the sunset. 
The child lives in the light of the truth 
expressed by the Psalmist, that God has 
made man a little less than the divinity 
(Psalm 8:6). 

Against such a background the dis- 
concerting fact that the child identifies 
God and his earthly father no longer 
seems so strange. It can disturb only 
those who live under the illusion that 
man’s first acquaintance with being 
comes in abstract thought, and these 
misconstrue even that. No, the reason of 
man, that of the infant no less, since 
from the start it possesses metaphysical 
perfection as a spiritual personal entity, 
lives from its very beginning in intimacy 
with being and is admitted into the un- 
derstanding of it. In its human begin- 
nings this light is not yet properly dis- 
tinguished and parcelled out, and can- 
not be so. It is the still enclosed mind 
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of the child, inwardly one, and its child- 
ish experience with the world, that are 
at work. Its world experience is, in fact, 
archetypal, or, to avoid confusion with 
the term from depth psychology, ar- 
chaic. The child’s archetypal-archaic 
view of being is whole, concrete and 
based on human images. In this view 
the child experiences the father as the 
prototype of the majesty and power of 
God. (It experiences the mother as the 
prototype of charm and graciousness, 
charis, grace.) Prototype and copy are 
not distinguished as yet. With time, 
however, they grow apart. Father and 
mother slip away from the prototypal 
background which they at first occupy 
as representatives — exalted dignity of 
parents! The human copy of the divine 
prototype would never dissolve and re- 
cede from the foreground if the mind of 
the child were not sounding the infinite. 
The metaphysical disposition of man to 
understand being is clearly at work 
here. In the actual world however, as 
we know it, the initial confusion of God 
and parents expands and resolves into 
a correct and undistorted picture only 
if the parents in faith, wisdom and 
humility bear witness to God Himself. 
For this reason the most concrete attack 
against God that can be launched by 
man is the weakening and destruction 
of the family. Atheistic totalitarian sys- 
tems know what they are about. Where 
the parents neglect or distort their wit- 
ness to God, there sets in that religious 
disturbance and devastation of infant 
life which is grist for the psychiatric 
mill. But psychologists and psychiatrists 
are on the wrong track when they insist 
on an archetypal father handed down 
by inherited memory. 

The infant is a person in meta- 
physical perfection but in pure recep- 
tiveness, to refer to what we said be- 
fore. It must be awakened to, loosed, 
bestowed upon the personal self by its 








parents or by those who take their God, which in its “simplicity” — the 
place — something that will always be word taken metaphysically — the adult 
necessary. Then the child grows into can no longer attain, unless he be a 
that unfathomable “childlike faith” in saint. 
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pp. 109-118. “Das Kleinkind — eine leibhafte Person.” Complete 

Translation, 
Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph's College, Rensselaer, 

Indiana. 


1. Cf. Anna Freud, Einfiirhung in die Psycho- 3. Cf. A. Koeberle, Vontrige itiber Vatergott, 
analyse fiir Paedagogen, third edition, Bern- Vaeterlichkeit und Vaterkomplex im Christ- 
Stuttgart, (1956), p. 19. lichen Glauben. 

2. Cf. Sigmund Freud, Das Ich und das Es... 4. Op. Cit., p. 14. 

Gesammelte Werke VI, 357. 


THE LANGUAGE GAME 
This is the question which places philosophy within the unthinkable and 
thereby starts the philosophical activity: to point out the limit of the thinkable 


(Wittgenstein, Tractatus}. Philosophy is, as a language-game, determined 
by and presupposes the given, “forms of lite”, which ordain what the lan- 
guage can say. That the language-game is played is the fundamental 
phenomenon (Phil. Invest., 654) that arouses our “real” metaphysical wonder 
that something is given. that which is presupposed in all language (Wittgen- 
stein, Phil. Invest.). 


Wittgenstein is a mystic; he is silent about the higher. He lets metaphysics 
remain mystical, and his metaphysics has the minimal form of the mystic. 
His method is a via negativa but thereby he has not denied but affirmed 
“das Hohere”, and he stands with his philosophy (Tractatus) within the 
unthinkable and the inexpressible. (4.114; 4.115). Heidegger, on the con- 
trary, chooses an ideal of language according to which even statements 
about “das Hohere” of Wittgenstein are meaningful (and meaningful par 
preference). Heidegger and Wittgenstein differ on the question of ideal of 
language, but what they wish to show is basically the same. 


Ingvar Horgby. “THE DOUBLE AWARENESS IN HEIDEGGER AND WITT- 
GENSTEIN.” Inquiry. Vol. 2, No. 4, Winter, 1959, pp. 246. 
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In speaking of originality here I 
have two things in mind. First is a liter- 
ary independence with regard to funda- 
mental insights. This is not the absence 
of outside influence or disdain for the 
use of elements of someone else’s know]l- 
edge, but a fresh approach, a new 
“message.”’ Second is the fact that from 
a quite objective point of view, apart 
from possible literary influences, the 
basic concepts are not found in any 
other source. 

In the very title of his book, A 
Grammar of Assent,’ Newman calls at- 
tention to assent as the focal point of 
the knowing process. Assent is not the 
automatic product of objective argu- 
ments or of correct syllogisms but an 
act of the person, and that not a capri- 
cious act but a responsible one. It has 
no need of the syllogism, builds rather 
on “implicit reasoning,” in which dis- 
cursive and intuitive knowledge are 
closely blended. Committed as it is to 
abstraction, the syllogism suffers from 
serious drawbacks, for it is unable to 
gather in the rich fullness of the con- 
crete singular. Over and above the “ver- 
bal logic” of the formulable syllogism 
there must be a logic of the non-formu- 
lable, a “higher logic” whose laws and 
regular operation it would be well to 
understand. In the realm of the con- 
crete, certainty is often attained only 
through arguments which taken one at 
a time lead only to a degree of prob- 
ability, but which placed side by side 
support and complement one another so 
that their probative force is multiplied 
many times over, and in their fullness 
and variety they “converge” to certain 
knowledge. This is the kind of knowl- 
edge found in personal judgment, in the 
“illative sense.” 

This point of view is critical of an 
exaggerated dependence on syllogistics, 
of unconditional trust in the automatic 
operation of rational calculation, and 


the concomitant neglect of the personal 
element in the knowing process. It also 
criticizes any exaggerated esteem for 
abstraction, which can account neither 
for the concrete fullness of the singular 
object nor for the obligation which 
knowledge imposes on the individual 
subject. 

This theory of knowledge also 
serves to legitimize the act of faith, de- 
fending it against the rationalism of un- 
believers and protecting it against the 
rationalism of those believers who in 
their very defense make faith so de- 
pendent on syllogistic argumentation 
that it loses its character as faith. 

This brief sketch of Newman's 
theory of knowledge must suffice here. 
A fuller treatment can be found in my 
earlier essay on the Grammar of As- 
sent.” 


NEWMAN - ARISTOTLE 


At first sight this singular notion 
of personal-concrete knowledge may 
seem to merit the censure of all good 
Aristotelians. We must bear in mind, 
however, that Newman was a diligent 
student of Aristotle and considered him 
an authority of highest rank in phi- 
losophy. F. M. Willam* has shown this 
quite convincingly from Newman’s own 
writings. He points out that Newman 
played a part in the resurgence of Aris- 
totelianism at Oxford and expressed 
concern lest this new-found interest die 
away. Aristotelian expressions retained 
from his Oxford days are found in his 
theory of knowledge. In an address on 
the occasion of establishing the Catholic 
University of Dublin he praised Aris- 
totle as “the oracle of nature and of 
truth” and admitted that “in many sub- 
ject-matters, to think correctly, is to 
think like Aristotle.” Before his con- 
version, troubled by problems of faith, 
he was constrained to say, “I should 
have gone on with . . . Aristotle.” What © 
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he meant here was the choice between 
theological and other pursuits. As a 
student both before and after the ill- 
starred examination of November 25, 
1820 he studied Aristotle with dedica- 
tion. 


This is sufficient by way of citation. 
Here I should like to supplement Wil- 
lam’s biographical argumentation with 
a systematic one by treating the ques- 
tion: What is Aristotelian in Newman’s 
theory of assent? 


The Grammar of Assent cites Aris- 
totle in numerous instances with the 
greatest possible respect. In one place 
Newman even calls him his master (G 
A 327). But the striking fact is this, 
that he never calls upon the Organon, 
on the logical writings of Aristotle, but 
only on the Nicomachean Ethics. For 
it is Newman’s purpose to dethrone that 
monarch of logic, the syllogism, which 
lends its support to both of his oppo- 
nents: both unbelievers and rationalis- 
tic believers; the unbelievers who try to 
discredit faith as an irresponsible act, 
and the rationalistic believers who try 
to prove the truth of Christianity in 
such wise as to make “faith” in the 
true sense no longer necessary. New- 
man is impelled to write the Grammar 
of Assent to show that there is a “higher 
logic,”” a more subtle approach to knowl- 
edge, in which faith also finds place, 
profane faith first, and then by anal- 
ogy, religious faith. 


For this reason he takes up the 
Nicomachean Ethics in which Aristotle 
leaves his scientific logic behind him, 
in which, therefore, he can be of assist- 
ance to this new logic which treats of 
the capacity for judgment, a logic not 
tied to formulas to be learned, not based 
on abstract rules and concepts but ac- 
cepting individual facts, a judging power 
which does not stand aloof from life 
but meets it head on, taking into ac- 
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count conscience, existence, the person, 
the whole man, even man in action. 

“Young men,” he quotes from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ““come to be math- 
ematicians and the like, but they cannot 
possess practical judgment; for this tal- 
ent is employed upon individual facts, 
and these are learned only by experi- 
ence” (GA 315). Hence aiso his criti- 
cism of Aristotle the logician: “In spite 
of Aristotle I will not allow that genu- 
ine reasoning is an instrumental art,” 
(GA 257) that is, that it follows from 
the acquired use of an instrument of 
logical forms. 

Newman’s position with regard to 
Aristotelian logic and ethics should 
therefore be investigated further. Two 
things will come to light: 


1) Newman’s theory of knowledge 
touches the forms of Aristotelian logic 
all along the line, but he sees these 
forms in a different light. What is new 
in his message has nothing to do with 
these forms. 


2) By way of contrast, the “phro- 
nesis” from the ethics of Aristotle is a 
sort of model for Newman’s “illative 
sense,” but it overflows now from the 
ethical to the noetic domain and is ap- 
plied to all personal, genuine and con- 
crete knowledge. 


NEWMAN AND THE LOGIC OF 
ARISTOTLE’S ORGANON 


The dominant theme of the whole 
Grammar of Assent is a criticism of 
exaggerated dependence on the syllo- 
gism, of “ratiocination put _ into 
grooves,” which would obviate the need 
for personal gifts by far-reaching and 
infallible rules, of the equation of 
thought and speech, giving language 
“a monoply of thought” (GA 200). Aris- 
totelian syllogistics as found inthe Prior 
Analytics certainly do not supply the 
building blocks for Newman’s “higher 








logic” (GA 230), his theory of personal- 
ly relevant knowledge. “For genuine 
proof in concrete matter we require an 
organon more delicate, versatile and 
elastic than verbal argumentation” 
(GA 206). This he calls “a supralogical 
judgment” (GA 241), a “more subtle 
and elastic logic” (GA 272). 


His passionate attack on exaggera- 
tion, however, should not obscure the 
fact that he esteemed logic highly in its 
proper place, as “a common measure 
between mind and mind” (GA 199), “a 
test and a common measure of reason- 
ing” (GA 200), a “great principle of 
order in thinking” (GA 217). 


In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that Newman cooperated with 
Whately in writing five dialogues, out 
of which later devoloped Whately’s Ele- 
ments of Logic. But the parts due to 
Newman are patently not an invitation 
to the use of syllogisms. Above all he 
explained quite clearly that he was not 
in accord with the supplement that 
Whately added in an attempt to apply 
his logic to theological objects. 


This new route to certainty: con- 
cious assent without deductive-syllo- 
gistic proof, the proof by convergence, 
may remind us of Aristotelian in- 
duction (éraywyj) as contrasted to de- 
duction (d4raywy;). Newman speaks of 
induction also; but we must remember 
that induction as we understand it to- 
day was unknown to Aristotle. For him 
the only true induction is “complete” 
induction (J Anal. II, 23); that is, a 
formally correct syllogism in which a 
predicate is expressed for each of a 
fully enumerated series of species, a 
predicate which is then valid, of course, 
for the next higher genus. “Incomplete” 
induction is allowed by Aristotle only in 
rhetoric. There it has its place because 
it is more striking and more under- 
standable to ordinary people (Topics I, 


12, 105 a 16). But under these condi- 
tions it is no more than a conclusion by 
analogy (Paradigma, Rhet. 1,2,1356, b 
5), which for Aristotle has validity only 
in connection with the higher form of 
the deductive syllogism. For this is his 
ideal as a form of valid knowledge. By 
Newman's day, however, Francis Ba- 
con’s idea of induction with its higher 
critique of observation had long been 
current, and it is possible that New- 
man’s view may better be gauged by 
the still more rigorous interpretation 
ef his contemporary, John Stuart Mill. 
Furthermore induction for Newman is 
closely associated with the proof by 
means of circumstantial evidence which 
applies to individual facts not to gen- 
eral laws. 

In the final analysis, however, these 
forms are only Newman’s starting point 
toward a conception that is entirely his 
own, that of proof by convergence: the 
accumulation of probable arguments all 
pointing to the same conclusion. This is 
carried out not in formulas but in the 
informal inference of implicit reasoning. 

Aristotle, of course, also shows his 
awareness of the probability proof in 
the so-called epicheirema. In the origi- 
nal Aristotelian sense epicheirema is a 
“dialectic” conclusion as opposed to 
rigorous scientific proof. Rigorous proof 
proceeds from certain principles, the 
dpyxai, ultimate principles not subject to 
proof, grasped intuitively by the vois; 
whereas dialectic proof proceeds only 
from probable principles, from opin- 
ions (df), from what is held (é¢€é 
évécfwv ). This is something entirely dif- 
ferent from Newman’s proof by con- 
vergence. With Aristotle everything 
remains unsure. The epicheirema is 
a prop in the art of disputation 
(duaAcxrucy). Newman’s unusual view- 
point is this, that under certain condi- 
tions genuine certainty can flow from 
probable arguments, depending upon 
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the lie of these arguments one to an- 
other. 

Later on epicheirema took on the 
meaning of an abbreviated chain of rea- 
soning. It would be a misrepresentation 
to equate Newman’s implicit reasoning, 
leaping as it does over members of a 
proof half-consciously assessed, with 
this abbreviated formal syllogism. The 
essential distinction between his higher 
logic and the syllogistic form is ex- 
pressed by Newman in the contrast be- 
tween “verbal logic” and the “logic of 
thought.” “. . . in reasoning on any 
subject whatever which is concrete, we 
proceed as far indeed as we can by the 
logic of language, but we are obliged to 
supplement it by the more subtle and 
elastic logic of thought” (GA 272), 
through the “supralogical judgment” 
(GA 241), “verbal argumentation being 
useful only in subordination to a higher 
logic” (GA 230). 

Finally Aristotle has what he calls 
enthymeme, which for him means a 
conclusion from images or signs (I. 
Anal. I1,27,70 a 10 ff.). This, which he 
considered rhetorically advantageous 
but imperfect, reminds us of the im- 
portance that Newman attached to the 
pictorially imaginable in real apprehen- 
sion. Newman insisted that not every- 
thing expressed in the concrete image 
can be picked up by a universal con- 
cept or an abstract formula. For him 
this signified a weakness of the univer- 
sal and of the syllogism built upon it, 
while Aristotle’s interpretation is just 
the opposite: True knowledge concerns 
itself only with the eternal immutable 
universal, and the syllogism is its ideal 
tool. 

In later times enthymeme came to 
signify the omission of a premise in an 
argument. This also sounds like the im- 
plicit reasoning of Newman. But here 
we must repeat our comment regard- 
ing the later interpretation of epicheire- 
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ma as a chain of reasoning: abbreviat- 
ing a formula is something quite differ- 
ent from a mode of personal knowledge 
that conjoins the intuitive and the dis- 
cursive, the half-known and the known. 
Furthermore Newman himself used the 
term enthymeme in one place. It was 
only a passing remark in his Grammar 
of Assent, and it was used in a non- 
Aristotelian sense (GA 200). It is men- 
tioned merely as a preliminary indica- 
tion that, while the syllogism is always 
with us, there is also a non-formulable 
activity of reason, “verbal reasoning of 
whatever kind, as opposed to mental” 
(GA 200). 

F.M. Willam refers to an impor- 
tant article of Newman appearing in the 
year 1821 in the wake of his study of 
Aristotle. It is the article in the Chris- 
tian Observer entitled: “On the Analo- 
gous Nature of the Difficulties in Mathe- 
matics and those of Religion.” Mathe- 
matics here is a general term referring 
principally to physics. This article al- 
ready bears the seed of the theory of 
knowledge expounded in the Grammar 
of Assent. In particular it makes it clear 
that even natural science cannot thrive 
on merely syllogistic logic. In science, 
somewhat as in religion, there must be 
a kind of faith. Already in this early 
article, therefore, Aristotelian logic is 
transgressed rather than defended. 


NEWMAN AND THE PHRONESIS OF THE 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


Entirely different is the relation- 
ship of Newman’s theory of knowledge 
to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, and 
it is easy to see why. Here we are deal- 
ing with the whole man. The elements 
of knowledge in the ethical sphere are 
always pointed to the person and life; 
they are relevant and compelling, while 
logic is impersonal. It is Newman’s en- 
deavor, therefore, to draw a parallel 
between the illative sense, the bearer of 








personal logic, and the phronesis which 
according to Aristotle determines moral 
decisions much differently than syllo- 
gisms determine theory. 


According to Aristotle phronesis 
is one of the dianoetic virtues. It is 
an activity of the knowing faculty. 
Aristotle attempted to differentiate 
the whole range of human noetic ca- 
pacities. The expressions he used in 
doing this are not easy to translate, 
first because they overlap to some ex- 
tent, and secondly because their own 
nuances of meaning are now compli- 
cated by their special terminological 
function. This is also true of phronesis. 
First of all four additional intellectual 
virtues are named: érwripn, réxvn, vois, 
and co¢ia. But they are then set aside, 
excluded from the realm of ethics be- 
cause they are not concerned with activ- 
ity, with doing (*pdrrav ). This is signifi- 
cant. For if the phronesis is a dianoetic 
faculty, then it is the only one that be- 
longs to the logos and the ethos at the 
same time. It alone steers knowledge 
along the middle path between too little 
and too much. Together with the charac- 
ter-virtue of temperance ( cwdporvry ), it 
is charged with bridling desire. Later we 
shall speak of three more dianoetic vir- 
tues mentioned in chapters ten to twelve 
of the sixth book of the Nicoachean 
Ethics. 


Phronesis is not easily translated, 
if we want to preserve in it all that 
Aristotle wanted to say. It has been 
variously interpreted as reflection, in- 
sight, prudence, etc. Aristotle pinpoints 
the objects of phronesis by using the 
following terms oft repeated: “That 
which has value,” “the human,” “good 
or bad for man,” “action,” “the singu- 
lar,” “the variable,” “opinion,” the last 
three terms being used in contrast to 
the object of episteme. His definition of 
phronesis is this: “the habitual capacity 


to act in the realm of what is of value 
for man together with right planning” 
(NE VI,5). He defines it therefore as a 
capacity to action, although from state- 
ments elsewhere and from the general 
development of the theme we should 
have expected: “capacity to plan with a 
view to action.”” Maybe that is what he 
meant, since he is talking about a diano- 
etic virtue. 


Therefore Newman is also justified 
in translating phronesis as judgment, in 
the sense of a capacity for judgment 
(GA 268), precisely as he had once de- 
fined the illative sense. The illative 
sense and phronesis are also alike in the 
fact that according to Aristotle the lat- 
ter in its planning and reflection does 
not make use of the syllogistic method 
as epistme does. 


It is therefore not to be wondered 
at that Newman at the very beginning 
of his treatment of the illative sense 
expressly appeals to the phronesis of 
Aristotle (GA 268). For Newman phro- 
nesis is the ability to see the moral needs 
of a concrete situation, or the capacity 
to apply to a particular case what is 
universally valid in the moral order, 
and that not deductively but spontane- 
ously. Although Newman well knew 
that phronesis applied only to ethics, he 
once indulged in a kind of shorthand by 
speaking of the illative sense as phro- 
nesis.* Aristotle’s phronesis is built up- 
on the variable, upon opinion, and New- 
man extends this to mean the “con- 
crete” (GA 268, footnote). For his prob- 
able arguments he also sees a parallel 
in the “opinions” of which phronesis 
makes use. It should be evident then 
that Newman finds the germ of his illa- 
tive sense in the phronesis of Aristotle. 


But there are also great differences 
between them. The first of these dif- 
ferences concerns the very meaning of 
phronesis. If we compare the Aristo- 
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telian text with Newman's interpreta- 
tion of it, we see the stress Newman 
places on the singular case of the con- 
crete situation in which the concrete 
person makes his decision. Aristotle 
does not see the same brilliance in the 
“singular” that Newman sees in the 
“concrete,” the genuinely real as con- 
trasted to the flat and pallid abstract 
universal. For Aristotle the changeable 
is the object of episteme only through 
its contrast to the sublime eternally im- 
mutable. Quite clearly also “opinion’’ 
is kept subordinate to knowledge. Epis- 
teme is concerned with the logistikon; 
phronesis only with the dozastikon. 
Therefore in the very interpretation of 
phronesis there is a considerable differ- 
ence of emphasis. 


A second important distinction was 
seen clearly by Newman himself. Phro- 
nesis is concerned with that which has 
practical value, with behavior, ethos, 
while the illative sense as organ of in- 
vestigation pursues truth. It is the root 
of all genuine, personal and complete 
knowledge (GA 268, footnote). 

The third difference is of still more 
importance, though it resembles the 
second. Newman characterized the 
functional elements of the illative sense 
as the organ of concrete knowledge in 
so detailed, delineated and subtle a fash- 
ion that it no longer makes sense to 
speak of his having simply taken over 
the idea of Aristotle. Where, for ex- 
ample, in Aristotle’s chapter on phro- 
nesis could he find anything about im- 
plicit reasoning or the proof by conver- 
gence? What is there in common be- 
tween Aristotle’s dora and the argu- 
ments from probability which accumu- 
late and mutually support one another 
until they lead to certainty? In addition, 
Newman unseats the syllogism, takes 
from it the leadership which it enjoys in 
Aristotle’s theory of knowledge. This is 
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in no sense a rounding out of Aristote- 
lian logic: it is a turnabout, a complete 
reappraisal. 


We observe particularly that Aris- 
totle does not give to assent the promi- 
nence that Newman does in the life of 
knowledge. He is content to see in the 
judgment a bond between the subject 
and predicate concepts without any par- 
ticular need for a special act of assent 
to lead to knowledge. It was the Stoics 
who first paid special attention to as- 
sent. 


Especially worthy of note is an es- 
sential characteristic of phronesis that 
comes to the fore in comparing it with 
civerrs. In Aristotle we find «ifovAe and 
oiveors in the cortege of phronesis. Again 
he differentiates with the greatest ex- 
actitude among expressions, seeming al- 
most synonymous, for the powers of 
knowing and endeavors to fix their 
meanings by analysis. ves is some- 
thing like understanding and insight, 
but compared with phronesis it is more 
a judging than an urging faculty. That 
is, he characterizes phronesis as 
émraxtuxy; namely, commanding in con- 
trast to ovveors which is xperixy, judging, 
critical (NE VI, 11-1143 a 8 ff.). New- 
man chose to compare the illative sense 
not with cvverrs but with phronesis. The 
question suggests itself whether phrone- 
sis is not something like conscience if 
it has the character of command. Thus 
a new problem arises: the relationship 
between the illative sense and the con- 
science. The term conscience ( cvvedncrs ) 
was not known to Aristotle, being first 
used by the early Stoics, and in our 
sense first in the New Testament. But 
phronesis surely has some connection 
with it. 


In the phenomenon of conscience 
Newman distinguishes the element con- 
cerned more with judging, which he 








finds equivalent to the moral sense, 
from the magisterial dictate, the impul- 
sive element, the true kernel of con- 
science. Only conscience as a dictate, 
sense of duty, sanction of right conduct, 
is the basis of religion, not the moral 
sense, the judgment of reason, the rule 
of right reason, which do not transcend 
the ethical sphere (GA 80, 81, 84). The 
synesis of Aristotle approaches the mor- 
al sense, phronesis rather the con- 
science. 


The question remains how the illa- 
tive sense is related to conscience for 
Newman himself. The reply is clear to 
the point that they are not identical, 
since conscience is ethico-religious, the 
illative sense a faculty of knowledge — 
but a capacity of knowing that stems 
from the inner person and therefore 
involves responsibility. The manner in 
which Newman rescues knowledge from 
the mechanical pursuit of methods and 
restores it to the ethical will of the 
person allows the illative sense to ap- 
pear as intellectual responsibility, as a 
conscience for truth and reality, “in- 
tellectual conscientiousness” (GA 242). 
It is therefore in closest communion 
with conscience itself. 


All in all, therefore, we can say of 
the relationship of Newman’s theory of 
knowledge with that of Aristotle that 
Newman drew his inspiration not from 
Aristotle’s logic but from his ethics. He 
is not merely rounding out Aristotelian- 
ism, however, but proposing a whole 
new concept that goes far beyond it and 
in part, at least, goes its separate way. 
The key is not the influence of Aristotle 
alone but that of other thinkers too, 
the English ones in particular. We are 
not limiting ourselves to the question 
of literary dependence, of course, but 
are concerned above all with the sys- 
tematic question of the originality of 
Newman’s theory of knowledge. 


NEWMAN — CICERO — STOA 


The early Stoics were the first to 
point out the importance of assent in 
the process of knowing. They looked up- 
on the phantasm which embraced the 
Object (¢a@racia xaradyrrxh) as pressing 
on to assent, to cvyxardéecs* without 
forcing us to it. There can also be oppos- 
ing reasons, impediments which cause 
us to fall short of assent, to decline 
assent (dvdvevors), or at least to with- 
hold it (éroy#). 


Against the view that the mind 
yields to insights as a balance responds 
to weights Cicero defends the freedom 
of assent in knowing. (Assent, adsensio, 
adprobatio, “quam. Graeci cvyxardbeow 
vocant”).* Perception, memory, knowl- 
edge, the arts, but especially moral be- 
havior and sin, are incomprehensible 
without assent. It is not impossible that 
Cicero had some influence on Newman 
in this matter. Newman prized Cicero 
and read him over and over. He even 
tried to observe a resolution not to let 
a day pass without reading at least a 
passage. He writes: “if assent is a sort 
of reproduction and double of an act 
of inference .. . then I do not see... 
why we say at all that there is such 
an act. It is simply superfluous” (GA 
124). Does not this have the same tone 
as Cicero’s observation: If one follows 
insight with the same force of necessity 
as the beast its instincts, there is no 
sense in speaking of assent at all? 


This influence, of course, is not as 
immediate as that of John Locke, to be 
discussed later. 


NEWMAN — AUGUSTINE 


We cannot here undertake the com- 
parison of Newman and Augustine as 
intellectual figures. The many things 
which they have in common can be 
presented in such a way that Newman 
appears as Augustine revived. Erich 
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Przywara has made this comparison in 
his lecture: “Newman, potential Saint 
and Doctor of the Church in Modern 
Times.” 


Here we are concerned with what 
is Augustinian in Newman’s theory of 
knowledge. We may point out two ideas 
especially which they have in common: 
that of the moral prerequisite for re- 
ligious knowledge (GA XVI, XVII), and 
the illumination theory, according to 
which higher knowledge can be won 
only through enlightenment on the part 
of divine truth (GA 267 ff., 299 ff.). 
Both of these touch upon the personal 
character of knowledge. Knowledge can- 
not be detached from the person, and re- 
sponsibility for it handed over to mere 
method. Many a truth is beyond the 
range of the person lacking the pre- 
requisites of character. It is because 
the person is the bearer of knowledge 
with all the functions that belong to 
the personal power of judging, the or- 
ganum investigandi, the illative sense, 


that higher knowledge can be a meeting 
between person and person, between 
man and God, the personal Truth. 


NEWMAN — THOMAS 


As we might expect from his edu- 
cation, Newman was not particularly 
well acquainted with St. Thomas and did 
not make systematic use of his work; he 
could hardly be called a Thomist. The 
teaching of St. Thomas is not mentioned 
here because of any possible literary de- 
pendence or any intellectual character- 
istics the two men may have had in 
common. On this subject one may read 
Francis Davis, “Newman and Tho- 
mism,” or J. H. Walgrave, “L’Actualité 
de Newman” in Newman-Studien (II, 
157-169 and 18-27). 


Our question is this: are there 
Thomistic views in Newman’s theory 
of knowledge? Karl Gladen has treated 
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this subject in a dissertation,’ in which 
he compares Newman’s dualism of con- 
ceptual and real knowledge with the 
dualism of sense and intellectual knowl- 
edge in St. Thomas as well as 
with natural and artificial knowledge, 
that is, the natural discovery of truth 
and the art of instruction. These com- 
parisons are not especially pertinent or 
enlightening. More is offered by the 
juxtaposition of the Thomistic theory 
of abstraction and Newman’s theory of 
intuition, as Gladen calls the doctrine 
of implicit reasoning. Newman inter- 
prets abstraction as the stripping of 
true content from things, whereas St. 
Thomas speaks of it as bringing to the 
fore the intellectual-spiritual content 
found in them. Community of outlook 
he finds in the doctrine of the universale 
directum, which as the eidos spontane- 
ously takes a preliminary grasp of the 
form of a thing and only afterwards 
becomes known as a universale reflex- 
um as a concept of species. In New- 
man’s informal inference he finds the 
trace of the universale directum with 
its spontaneous grasp of things. In this, 
however, he does not find his support in 
St. Thomas himself but in the Thomist, 
Matteo Liberatore. Furthermore he 
must limit these weak comparisons even 
more: the complexity of premises in 
Newman’s formal inference he explains 
as due to the fact that his object was 
different from that of St. Thomas. He 
finds nothing in Thomistic philosophy 
corresponding to Newman’s gathering 
in the whole person. H. Francis Davis is 
justified in saying: “If St. Thomas’s 
logic is the logic of the mind, Newman’s 
tried to be the logic of the whole man.” 

Of special interest is the compari- 
son of the notions of assent in St. 
Thomas and Newman. The starting 
point is the doctrine of transcendentals, 
the convertibility of ens-verum-unum, 
from which follows an inner connection 





between will and knowledge which 
move each other and include each other. 
The will moves the faculties to their 
special goals, the intellect as abstract- 
ing power to the knowledge of universal 
truth. St. Thomas distinguishes the as- 
sent of the understanding from the con- 
sent of the will. The first keeps its dis- 
tance, while the second presses on to 
the union of the subject with the ob- 
ject. Newman’s assent approaches con- 
sent as St. Thomas saw it. 


Obviously there is little in common 
among the various expressions in the 
two theories of knowledge. Newman’s 
viewpoint is entirely new. We must 
surely concur with K. Gladen in saying 
that in the heat of battle the abstract- 
universal is trimmed too closely by 
Newman. He says things that justify 
the criticism of G. Soehngen: “Newman 
has an altogether nominalistic concept 
of the concept.’ 


NEWMAN — PASCAL 


With regard to his relationship to 
Pascal I shall here only refer to my 
article on “Newman and Intuition.’’’ 
While it is true that the esprit de finesse 
and the logique du coeur answer the 
need of Newman perfectly, still the ap- 
proach is only from one side, that of 
implicit reasoning, illative sense. For a 
system of personal knowledge as it un- 
folds in the Grammar of Assent Pascal 
has nothing to offer. Newman’s read- 
ings from Pascal seem to have been 
limited to the Pensées from which he 
quotes (GA 234, 236); otherwise one 
might have expected some mention of 
Pascal's ideas on the esprit de géométrie 
and the esprit de finesse, which came so 
close to Newman’s own purposes. 


Of far greater importance for New- 
man are the English thinkers, especial- 
ly Locke and Butler. 


NEWMAN — LOCKE 


Locke introduced Newman to phi- 
losophy. He gave him the terms, judg- 
ment, probability, assent, which are the 
pillars of his theory of knowledge, al- 
though Newman does not use them in 
the same sense as Locke. 


“Life is not long enough for a re- 
ligion of inferences,” says Newman (GA 
72), and he proposes the illative sense 
which he also calls judgment. Locke 
arrives at the notion of judgment from 
a similar starting point. He distinguishes 
two faculties of understanding: knowl- 
edge and judgment. Knowledge brings 
with it a certain grasp without admix- 
ture of doubt. But because man pos- 
sesses understanding not only for spec- 
ulative purposes but also for the prac- 
tical conduct of life, he cannot always 
wait for the sure establishment of 
knowledge, for life is “very short and 
scanty.” 


In short: judgment is knowledge 
on probable bases for the uses of prac- 
tical life. Judgment is a capacity, a 
faculty of the mind. Evidently this is 
a term closely related to Newman’s il- 
lative sense. Judgment is the name, 
therefore, not only for the power but 
also for the act of judging. 


That he speaks of assent only with 
reference to formulated truths corre- 
sponds to Newman’s practice of speak- 
ing of assent only in connection with 
propositions. Some effort has been made 
to explain why Newman does so by 
referring to his purpose, which is to jus- 
tify dogmatic faith. It may be that prop- 
ositions were quite welcome to New- 
man as a starting point toward this 
goal. But he borrowed the idea from 
Locke. For Locke the quest for truth 
is always the search for true proposi- 
tions as is evident in the fourth book 
of his Essay, chapters VI, VIII and 
VIII. In chapter XV on probability we 
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also read: “probability . . . is enough 
to induce the mind to judge the proposi- 
tions to be true or false rather than the 
contrary.” For him the proposition is 
the verbal projection of knowledge. And 
knowledge for him is agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, corresponding to his 
noetic starting point from the tabula 
rasa (no innate notions or principles) 
to which the inner or outer senses (re- 
flections or sensations) bring “ideas” 
which are then joined together either 
through strict knowledge or by judg- 
ment concerning probabilities. 


The contrast between the thing and 
the word is for Newman principally the 
formula for concrete-abstract, and 
this fact seriously disturbs the similar- 
ity between the two theories of knowl- 
edge in this context. The role of judg- 
ment in the conduct of life corresponds 
to the role of the illative sense in the 
concrete personal. But the latter means 
more than “practical life.” 


The illative sense goes far beyond 


“judgment.” For Locke the judging 
faculty is something like a testing or- 
gan, but it is not the organum investi- 
gandi. The term “illative sense’ says 
more, for it already tells us something 
of how truth is found: in an “illative” 
fashion, that is, through a special kind 
of inference. 


Newman also takes his doctrine of 
probability from Locke to some extent. 
He begins to differ when he comes to 
the relationship of assent to probability. 
The probable is the realm in which 
Newman’s illative sense as well as 
Locke’s judgment finds its true object. 
That is why Locke can say of both judg- 
ment and probability that it is their 
province “to supply the want of clear 
and certain knowledge.” “Judgment. . . 
is the putting ideas together . . . when 
their certain agreement .. . is not per- 
ceived but presumed to be so.” 
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The evaluation of probable knowl- 
edge has two sides for both Locke and 
Newman. 

1) Negative: Probability is merely 
“twilight” when compared to the “broad 
daylight” of certain knowledge demon- 
strated by “proofs which have a con- 
stant, immutable and visible connec- 
tion.” What is probable cannot be dem- 
onstrated. 

2) Positive: a) “Probability is enough 
to induce the mind, the proposition to 
be true or false rather than the con- 
trary.” 

b) Most knowledge cannot be demon- 
strated and is therefore not strict 
knowledge but probability. 

c) “Some of them border so near up- 
on certainty that we . . . assent to them 
as firmly . . . as if they were infallibly 
demonstrated and that our knowledge 
of them was perfect and certain.” 

All this is close to Newman, even 
though the last sentence contains the 
point which triggers Newman’s criti- 
cism of Locke’s theory of assent. 

The division of probability into “de- 
grees,” from the greatest proximity to 
certitude and demonstration to the limit 
of the impossible, is accepted by New- 
man, as is the demand that the reasons 
be carefully weighed before assent is 
given. On the other hand Newman re- 
jects Locke’s opinion that our assent is 
more or less strong “proportionally to 
the greater grounds of probability on 
the one side or the other.” 

In Locke’s eyes there are degrees 
of assent, following the degrees of prob- 
ability of statements or facts and ulti- 
mately based on the grounds of probobil- 
ity. The kind of assent is therefore de- 
termined by the degree of probability. 
This is the whole burden of the sixteenth 
chapter, “Degrees of Assent” of book 
four of his Essay. Newman takes over 
the idea of degrees of probability, but 





leaves behind the notion that assent is 
closely tied to the grounds of proof. It 
is likely that this departure took place 
little by little, for the great attention 
and importance that assent receives at 
the hands of Locke make him, despite 
all differences, the reason that Newman 
hit upon the role of assent in the know- 
ing process. We should mention also 
that Locke speaks of assent only in con- 
nection with probability, whereas New- 
man refers it to all inferential processes. 


NEWMAN — BUTLER 

Newman derived his teaching on 
probability not only from Locke’s Essay 
but also in more highly developed form 
from the work of the Anglican theolo- 
gian and bishop, Joseph Butler (1692- 
1752). In his Analogy of Religion But- 
ler extends the notion of probability and 
places it at the service of religion. He 
opposes the deism of Locke, and in this 
he is in accord with Locke’s disciple, 
Samuel Clarke. But he also takes Clarke 
to task for his overconfidence in the 
power of reason to prove everything 
with mathematical rigor, for Clarke 
thought it possible to provide a strict 
syllogistic demonstration of all truths 
of religion (Cf. also GA 238). Thus he 
came to make use of the principle of 
probability, following Locke in this 
though in independent fashion, and to 
combine it with the principle of analogy. 
Butler does not intend to investigate 
how probability could lead to certainty. 
It is in this that Newman takes up the 
questions of Butler and carries on his 
task. He looks for the solution in the 
higher logic of informal inference and 
the proof by convergence. 

Newman read Butler very early in 
life in 1823 when he was only twenty- 
two, and he accepted with enthusiasm 
his formula that probability is the 
“guide of life’ (Apologia 10). He ac- 
knowledges that it was Butler’s idea of 


probability that induced him to attempt 
the solution of the question that was to 
dominate all his writings: the question 
of the logical cogency of faith. The 
Grammar of Assent not only quotes 
Butler’s Analogy at length but even ex- 
presses some of its basic viewpoints in 
Butler’s words. 


Just as Locke did, Butler admits 
degrees of probability and looks upon 
it as the necessary and sufficient point 
of departure for human action and as 
typical of the way of knowing proper 
to creatures. In speaking of the moral 
obligation arising from probable in- 
sights and concerning himself with con- 
science he approaches Newman and de- 
parts from Locke who was dealing only 
with reason. Like Newman, he also 
thinks that knowledge demands certain 
ethical predispositions. 


He connects the principle of proba- 
bility with that of analogy: Grounds of 
probability are analogies to the mathe- 
matically certain. “Probability means 
some likeliness to observed truth or 
fact.” There is analogy between the 
ethical predispositions to natural knowl- 
edge and those to revealed knowledge, 
as there is analogy between nature and 
revelation in general. Newman takes up 
the principle of analogy partly in the 
notion that natural and revealed reli- 
gion are analogous, but especially by 
extending it to the analogy between pro- 
fane and religious faith. This is the very 
basic principle and starting point of his 
theory of assent. It finds expression in 
sermons also as in the one entitled “Re. 
ligious Faith Rational.” 


NEWMAN'S ILLATIVE SENSE AND 
REID'S COMMON SENSE 


Attention to prescientific knowl- 
edge, to the simple man’s way of think- 
ing, making the practical needs of life 
the basis of scientific judgment, all this 
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came into vogue in English philosophy 
especially through the efforts of Thom- 
as Reid (1710-1796), founder of the so- 
called Scottish school. He made the no- 
tion of common sense the starting point 
of philosophy. He took over the idea 
from the English moralists, who intro- 
duced into their philosophy an inborn 
capacity of judging for good in the prac- 
tical sphere. There may have always 
been a common sense in the language 
of the people, but Reid carried it over 
into theoretical philosophy. Sound hu- 
man understanding seems at first sight 
to be identical with the illative sense, 
since it is the inborn judging capacity 
with regard to truth, which leads to 
knowledge without, or prior to, strict 
logical formulation. Newman also ab- 
sorbs in his illative sense as a functional 
element natural inference, spontaneous 
reasoning as a natural talent. 


But we must remember that “‘com- 
mon sense” brings universal prime prin- 
ciples, self-evident truths, to the point 
of immediate givenness and that it is 
called common sense, literally the view- 
point of all because it imparts basic con- 
victions that all men have in common 
to the extent that they are not brought 
into question through subsequent reflec- 
tion. In his treatment of the idea Reid 
also injects some of the superficial rea- 
son-optimism of his time, escaping the 
intellectual struggle in this vein: for the 
solution of all problems it suffices to 
refer back to principles of reason that 
are common to all men. 


But the illative sense is a personal, 
individual mode of knowledge, a feel- 
ing for the truth in a concrete situation 
when face to face with the individual 
object. It is understandable then that 
Newman should often mention common 
sense with positive appreciation, but 
that he should carefully distinguish it 
from the illative sense. He contrasts 
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them in this wise: The illative sense “is 
not mere common sense, but the true 
healthy action of our ratiocinative 
powers” (GA 241). Common sense runs 
the danger of becoming a cloak for con- 
ventional thinking or for the blind ac- 
ceptance of the prejudice and opinions 
that happen to be in style or for the 
recital of platitudes. These types of 
agreement, which Newman calls notion- 
al assents in contrast to real assent 
(profession, credence, opinion, presump- 
tion) (GA 33 ff.), could be mentioned 
perhaps in the same breath with com- 
mon sense. In this very fact common 
sense could become a hindrance to the 
orderly unfolding of the independent 
and responsible task of the illative sense 
as the organum investigandi. 

Newman therefore cannot consider 
the two senses identical but at most as 
parallel to each other, as are the rest of 
the intellectual “senses,” such as good 
sense, the sense of beauty, etc. (GA 82, 
262 ff.). 

* * * - 

All these comparisons with other 
thinkers have uncovered influences and 
likenesses, but they have not disturbed 
the originality of Newman’s proposal 
for a person-centered knowledge. 

It would go far beyond the frame- 
work of this essay to touch upon all 
the factors in recent centuries that 
touch Newman, from Kant’s postulate 
of practical reason through Lebensphi- 
losophy and Phenomenology to the Ex- 
istentialism of the present. But let one 
note be added in closing. Newman does 
not belong to the thinkers who set great 
store by a framework of objective con- 
cepts and principles that are out of 
touch with human existence, but with 
those who are concerned with human 
fulfillment, with the personal relevance 
of knowledge. Sometimes such men 
have not considered themselves philos- 
ophers at all. We find this retiring esti- 





mate of self in Pascal, Newman and 
Kierkegaard. They are philosophers 
nevertheless and they form a group 
of their own. Though Newman does not 
shirk the obligations of objectivity, yet 


his most urgent inquiry concerns the 
personal, genuine, real exercise of 
knowledge, a question which Kierke- 
gaard answers with the exaggeration of 
the extremist: “Truth is subjectivity.” 
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In various philosophical 
circles, both in the United States 

and in Europe, the thought of Alfred 
North Whitehead and Martin Heideg- 
ger has occasioned a notable amount 
of enthusiasm and discussion. Living 
and writing in the same period, born 
but twenty-eight years apart (White- 
head in 1861 and Heidegger in 1889), 
they thought and wrote independent- 
ly and developed what has crystal- 
lized into two distinct modes of philo- 
sophic thought — one known broadly 
as Process Philosophy; the other as 
Existential Philosophy. The distinction 
between these two modes of thought 
is by no means a distinction without 
a substantial difference; yet, the ap- 
parent dissimilarities implied in the 
two labels has tended to obscure their 
remarkable and noteworthy affinity. 
But the reader may ask: what has 
Whitehead the logician to do with Hei- 
degger the existentialist? What agree- 
ment is there between the scientific 
thinking of the former ana the histori- 
cal thinking of the later? How are the 
cosmological categories of the Anglo- 
American philosopher even remotely 
related to the existential notions of the 
German philosopher? Prima facie the 
philosophies of the two thinkers appear 
to be poles apart; and there is indeed 
little evidence that either read the 
works of the other. Nevertheless, signif- 
icant similarities as concerns both gen- 
eral philosophical intention and specific 
points of doctrine become evident in a 


careful analysis of the thought of the 
two thinkers. The task of this paper is 
to show that the similarities are more 
significant than the differences, and 
that the two thinkers offer some fertile 
suggestions for a productive pursuit of 
the problem of a universal ontology. 


ADMS 


Whitehead in his Process Philos- 
ophy sets forth an organismic ontology 
which arises from an “elucidation of im- 
mediate experience” through the em- 
ployment of the method of “descriptive 
generalization.”' Heidegger in his Ex- 
istential Philosophy developes a phe- 
nomenological ontology which takes its 
point of departure from the historical 
self-understanding of human being (Da- 
sein), using the descriptive method in 
its explications.? Here we see that the 
philosophical intentions and the meth- 
odological procedures of the two think- 
ers evince at least a formal similarity. 
In contrast to contemporary logical 
positivism both Whitehead and Heideg- 
ger express an avid interest in ontology. 
Their leading question is the question 
concerning the nature of being and their 
efforts are directed to nothing less than 
a delineation and clarification of the 
universal] ontological structures as they 
are descriptively “read off’ man’s im- 
mediate and concrete experience. On- 
tology, for both the Anglo-American 
and German thinker, gives the defining 
character to the philosophical enter- 
prise. For Positivism philosophy is logi- 








cal and linguistic analysis; for White- 
head and Heidegger philosophy is onto- 
logical investigation. 


METHODS 


However, not only do we find a 
general agreement as regards the onto- 
logical intention in the two philosophi- 
cal “systems,” but also their methodo- 
logical procedures have much in com- 
mon. Whitehead defines his method as 
that of “descriptive generalization’’; Hei- 
degger speaks of a “descriptive phenom- 
enology.”* This method involves for 
Whitehead an examination and descrip- 
tion of the data of experience as it 
flashes into our “presentational imme- 
diacy,” and for Heidegger an unob- 
structed and effectual return “to the 
data themselves” (zu den Sachen 
selbst). The guiding thread in the 
methodological procedure of the two 
thinkers is description, analysis and in- 
terpretation to the immediate facts of 
experience. These facts must be per- 
mitted to show themselves as they ac- 
tually are, and they can thus show 
themselves only when all a priori epis- 
temological judgments and abstract con- 
structions and formulations are care- 
fully avoided. Philosophy by its very 
nature seeks for generalizations, but 
these generalizations must never disso- 
ciate themselves from the concrete ac- 
tuality of the phenomenon in question. 
The task of phenomenology (meaning 
literally logos or science of the phe- 
nomena), as understood by Heidegger, 
is to describe the concrete. One of the 
chief errors in philosophy, says White- 
head, is the “fallacy of misplaced con- 
creteness,” whereby the abstracted es- 
sence is confused with the concrete ac- 
tuality of which it is an abstraction. 
The same point is made by Heidegger 
in his assertion that the “existentialist” 
(existenzial) and the ontological must 
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always be rooted in the “existential” 
(existenziell) and the ontic.* 


BASIC EXPERIENCE 


A similarity between Whitehead’s 
Process Philosophy and Heidegger’s Ex- 
istential Philosophy manifests itself not 
only in the formal] intentions and meth- 
odological procedures of their respec- 
tive philosophies, but also in some of 
the more technical and specific points 
of philosophical doctrine. Presupposed 
in both systems is an emphatic and rad- 
ical doctrine of intentionality; how- 
ever, it probably emerges more clearly 
in Heidegger than in Whitehead." The 
primary structure of Dasein’s “being- 
in-the-world” (In-der-Welt-sein) is the 
structure of intentionality. This struc- 
ture is already operative on a pre-theo- 
retical level. Man’s primitive awareness 
is that of a “pre-conceptual understand- 
ing of being”’ (vor-begriffliches Seinsver- 
stdndnis) in which he is already re- 
lated to his world in his everyday pre- 
occupations and concerns. He is inten- 
tionally related to his environmental 
world (Umwelt) in terms of practical 
concern (Besorgen) and to his com- 
munal world (Mitwelt) in terms of per- 
sonal concern (Fiirsorge). Hence, the 
pre-theoretical intentional structure 
of Dasein’s “being-in-the-world” must 
properly be understood as a structure of 
concern or a care-structure.* Whitehead 
expresses a similar doctrine of inten- 
tionality in his category of prehension. 
Each actual entity has a “vectorial 
character” by virtue of which it is re- 
lated to other actual entities and to its 
organismic world as a whole. This in- 
tentional relatedness in which each ac- 
tual entity prehends another actual en- 
tity is described in terms of the sentient 
qualities of emotion, feeling, purpose 
and desire. This sentient view of ex- 
perience corresponds to Heidegger’s 
doctrine of a pre-theoretical or pre- 








conceptual understanding. The primi- 
tive intentional relation of actual en- 
tities is not a relation of theoretical de- 
tachment but rather one of concrete 
concern. “The basis of experience is 
emotional. Stated more generally, the 
basic fact is the rise of an affective tone 
originating from things whose relevance 
is given. ... Thus the Quaker word 
‘concern’ divested of a suggestion of 
knowledge, is more fitted to express this 
fundamental structure.’”* Both White- 
head and Heidegger find the word “con- 
cern” peculiarly adapted to express this 
pre-theoretical level of experience. This 
accentuation of the intentional struc- 
ture of concern has some noteworthy 
epistemological implications for the two 
systems. In the Process Philosophy of 
Whitehead as well as in the Existential 
Philosophy of Heidegger the subject-ob- 
ject dichotomy as set forth in the Car- 
tesian theory of knowledge is undercut. 
“All modern philosophy,” writes White- 
head, “hinges round the difficulty of 
describing the world in terms of subject 
and predicate, substance and quality, 
particular and universal. The result al- 
ways does violence to that immediate 


experience which we express in our ac- 


tions, our hopes, our sympathies, our 
purposes, and which we enjoy in spite of 
our lack of phrases for its verbal analy- 
sis.”"° The world as concretely encoun- 
tered is not a world of objects known by 
epistemological subjects, but is a world 
of activity and human concern in which 
man’s hopes, sympathies and purposes 
are directed toward productive realiza- 
tion. It is a world of “care” in which the 
“knower” is not primarily an episte- 
mological subject but first and foremost 
a participating agent. 


TOGETHERNESS 


One of the basic concepts in White- 
head’s organismic ontology is the con- 
cept of togetherness or connectedness. 


“Connectedness is of the essence of all 
things of all types.”"* The world of ac- 
tual entities is a community of happen- 
ings in which each happening is implied 
in every other happening.’* The sae 
doctrine is expressed in Heidegger’s no- 
tion of “referential-togetherness” (Ver- 
weisungszusammenhang). The world 
of human concern is referential or vec- 
torial, rather than atomistic or discrete. 
The primary disclosure of this vectorial 
world is made possible through the in- 
strumentality of tools or utensils. The 
utensils used in our everyday preoccu- 
pations have the character of “being for 
something” (etwas, um zu .. .). They 
have a bearing (Bewandthis) upon 
other utensils in man’s instrumental 
world and thus disclose his practical 
projects and undertakings. Pen, ink, pa- 
per, blotter, table, lamp, window, door 
and room are referentially related. Each 
utensil bears upon another utensil, dis- 
closes itself, the purpose or project of 
the user, other utensils, and the whole 
complex of which they are all a part.” 
The notion of Verweisungszusammen- 
hang in Heidegger’s thought and the 
concept of togetherness in Whitehead’s 
thought provide the ontological basis 
for their respective doctrines of inten- 
tionality. 

Not only is there a referential-to- 
getherness in the world of utensils but 
also in the communal world of interact- 
ing selves. Dasein is indelibly commu- 
nal. “The clarification of being-in-the 
world shows that there never is simply 
a subject given without a world. So, 
also, is never an isolated ‘I’ given with- 
out the other.’* In his being-in-the- 
world Dasein finds that others are al- 
ready there. His world is a world he 
shares with others. His “being-in” (Jn- 
sein) is always a “being-with” (Mit- 
sein) .° Whitehead expresses fundamen- 
tally the same theme in his social theory 
of the self. The self is a self by virtue 
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of its relation to other selves. The fun- 
damental category for the interpreta- 
tion of selfhood is not that of a self-iden- 
tical and atomistically discrete sub- 
stance but rather that of togetherness 
or intrinsic relatedness. Each self is mu- 
tually immanent in every other self. 


TEMPORAL BEING 


This leads us to what is probably 
the most crucial point of similarity be- 
tween the two thinkers — their agreed 
abandonment of a “substance-quality” 
metaphysics. Aristotle is here the chief 
offender; however, Descartes and Spino- 
za share his guilt. Heidegger’s contin- 
uing argument is that the historical Da- 
sein is shorn of its unique, personal self- 
hood if it is understood within the 
framework of a “substance-quality” 


metaphysics. Although Heidegger does. 


not deny that the concept of substance 
has applicability in our understanding 
of the world of nature in which the 
objects are simply “on-hand” (Vorhan- 
den), he insists that the self must be 
understood through its own unique his- 
torical existence. The self is ontological- 
ly differentiated from the realm of non- 
human being (nichtdaseinsmdssigen 
Seienden) and remains immune to the 
categorial analysis which defines the 
later. Not categories (substance, quali- 
ty, etc.) but “existentials” (Eristenzia- 
len) are the proper notions used to de- 
scribe the self in its existential engage- 
ment.** Whitehead is even more devas- 
tating in his critique of the classical 
category of substance. In his organismic 
ontology the category of substance has 
applicability neither in the realm of hu- 
man existence nor in the realm of na- 
ture. The Aristotelean doctrine of sub- 
stance, we are told, is a complete mis- 
take.'’ In Whitehead substances become 
“events” and “morphological descrip- 
tion is replaced by description of dynam- 
ic process.’"'* Whitehead’s “event” like 
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Heidegger’s Dasein is characterized by 
process, becoming, potentiality and 
temporality. “It is fundamental to the 
metaphysical doctrine of the philosophy 
of organism that the notion of an actual 
entity as the unchanging subject of 
change is completely abandoned.’”** Ac- 
tual entities are events — events which 
participate in and contribute to a dy- 
namic process of “creative advance” in 
which each entity emerges from a past 
and moves into a future. The being of 
an actual entity resides in its becoming. 
“How an actual entity becomes consti- 
tutes what that actual entity is; so that 
the two descriptions of an actual entity 
are not independent. Its ‘being’ is con- 
stituted by its ‘becoming’. This is the 
‘principle of process’.”*° Whitehead’s or- 
ganismic ontology with its events in 
process is an explicit denial of a static 
universe. Not only the order of life but 
also the order of matter participates 
in a becoming in which there is a con- 
tinuing emergence of novelty. This 
novelty is an examplification of Creativ- 
ity which functions as the ultimate 
metaphysical principle. The process of 
becoming is a process under the direc- 
tion of creativity; it is a process of 
“creative advance.” “This is the doc- 
trine of the creative advance whereby 
it belongs to the essence of the universe, 
that it passes into a future. It is non- 
sense to conceive of nature as a static 
fact, even for an instant devoid of dura- 
tion. There is no nature apart from 
transition, and there is no transition 
apart from temporal duration.”" Be- 
coming implies transition and transition 
implies temporal duration. Thus, time 
itself becomes the foundation of the 
creative advance. This is the crucial 
point on which Whitehead and Heideg- 
ger are in basic agreement. Time pro- 
vides the ultimate horizon for an inter- 
pretation of being. As for Whitehead 
time is the foundation for the creative 








advance of actual entities, sc for Heideg- 
ger the ontological meaning of the care- 
structure of Dasein resides in its tem- 
porality.. Whitehead’s notion of 
“event” is peculiarly adapted to express 
this temporal character of reality. As 
an event each actual entity embraces 
an actual past and a potential future. 
By virtue of its past it has become a 
“being”; by virtue of its future it is a 
potential for “becoming.””* The difficul- 
ty with Descartes’ cogito, argues White- 
head, is that it was understood as an 
enduring substance for which change 
and process were accidental and in the 
final analysis irrelevant. Forced to cope 
with the “fact” of endurance Descartes 
explained it in terms of a perpetual re- 
creation at each instant. But here the 
very marrow of endurance evaporates 
into the instant or the atomistic present. 
Indeed endurance becomes for Descar- 
tes simply a succession of instantaneous 
nows.** Dasein in Heidegger’s Existen- 
tial Philosophy like the events in White- 
head’s Process Philosophy is intrinsical- 
ly and indelibly temporal. Dasein exists 
as past, present and future. As past he 
is already in a world (Schon-sein-in), as 
present he is preoccupied with his world 
(Sein-bei), and as future he is ahead of 
himself in his projective activity (Sich- 
vorweg) .*° 

In this temporal character of the 
events of reality the future is given pri- 
ority. “The past has an objective exist- 
ence in the present which lies in the fu- 
ture beyond itself. . . . It is evident that 
the future certainly is something for the 
present. ... Cut away the future, and 
the present collapses, emptied of its 
proper content. Immediate existence re- 
quires the insertion of the future in the 
crannies of the present.”** Actual enti- 
ties are futuristic. They are possibilities 
for future actualization. They are “pres- 
ently” what they can become in the 
future; the future is immanent in the 


present. The same point is made by Hei- 
degger. The essence of Dasein resides in 
his existence, and “to exist” means to 
“stand out” or to be projected into the 
“not yet” (Noch-nicht) of one’s possi- 
bilities. Dasein is that which he can be- 
come. He is that being who is concerned 
about his being, and this being which is 
reflexively the concern of himself is a 
“possibility-of-being”  (Mdédglichsein).*" 
This “possibility-of-being” constitutes 
the primary moment of the care struc- 
ture and is grounded in the future. The 
primary direction or mode of time is 
the future, and this future defines at 
the same time the primary direction of 
existence. Man’s decision, undertakings, 
and enquiries are always made in light 
of the future. The past is itself a future 
possibility which can be repeated in the 
moment of decision. 


GOAL 


Although Whitehead and Heideg- 
ger have rejected Aristotle’s doctrine of 
substance, they have retained the basic 
Aristotelean idea of actualization 
through self-realization. In Process and 
Reality Whitehead writes, “Self-reali- 
zation is the ultimate fact of facts.”** 
Each actual entity and the creative ad- 
vances as a whole is in the process of 
actualization through self-realization — 
an actualization which involves a selec- 


_ tion among possibilities. This means 


that all actualization is finite. In the 
creative selection of possibilities alter- 
nate possibilities are excluded. The crea- 
tive advance is subject to an inevitable 
sacrifice of possibilities. “Every occasion 
of actuality is in its own nature finite. 
There is no totality which is the har- 
mony of all perfections. Whatever is 
realized in any one occasion of experi- 
ence necessarily excludes the unbounded 
welter of contrary possibilities. There 
are always ‘others’ which might have 
been and are not.”** So also the Frei- 
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burg philosopher develops a radical and 
unqualified philosophy of human fini- 
tude. Dasein is finite in his very essence, 
projected into nothingness.*® This noth- 
ingness must not be confused with a 
nihil absolutum. It is an existential non- 
being or that nothingness that resides 
in the freedom for the choice of alter- 
nate possibilities — the final determi- 
nant of human finitude. “The nothing- 
ness which we have in mind belongs to 
Dasein’s being-free for his existential 
possibilities. This freedom is only in the 
choice of one, which means not-having- 
chosen (Nichgewdhlthaben) and not- 
being-able-to-choose (Nichtauchwdhlen- 
kénnen) the other.”" Dosein existing 
into the future is always projected into 
a “not-yet” which circumscribes the in- 
determinate range of his possibilities. 
But this “not-yet” can only be partially 
actualized because of the inevitable ex- 
clusion of possibilities in the act of de- 
cision. Decision is simply the “cutting 
off” (Ent-scheidung) of alternate possi- 
bilities. The inevitably excluded possi- 
bilities (both past and future) consti- 
tute the “nothingness” of human ex- 
istence — its radical finitude. Already 
in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason with 
its accentuation of the finite character 
of human reason, Heidegger sees the 
birth of such an ontology of human fini- 
tude.” 


HUMAN TIME 


Thus temporality is for both 
-thinkers a fundamental determinant of 
the character of being itself. Time is 
the warp and woof thread both of 
Whitehead’s actual entity and Heideg- 
ger’s Dasein. They are not substances 
which occur in time, but are in them- 
selves temporal. In describing the time 
of human existence both thinkers deli- 
neate a distinction between human and 
natural time. In The Concept of Nature 
Whitehead is unambiguous in his state- 
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ment that time as a durational process 
which characterizes the human con- 
sciousness must be distinguished from 
the obectively calculable or scientifical- 
ly measured time. On this point he sees 
himself in agreement with Bergson who 
had already insisted on the distinction 
between the intellectualized and spatial- 
ized time of science and the intuited 
durée of immediate experience. The 
calculable time of science, says White- 
head, is properly defined as a series or 
succession of instantaneous points. This 
temporal series is a logical abstraction 
which provides a conceptual clarifica- 
tion for the events of nature, but some- 
how by-passes the durée of the human 
consciousness. The event of conscious- 
ness is related to time in a special sense. 
“Mind is not in time or in space in the 
same sense in which the events of na- 
ture are in time. . . . Thus mind is in 
time and in space in a sense peculiar to 
itself.”"** Human time or the time of 
immediate experience has a character 
uniquely its own. In the time of nature 
the phases of time (past, present and 
future) succeed each other in a definite 
order of coming to be and passing away. 
Each instant is an instantaneous present 
which lapses into an objectified past in 
the stream of succession. But in the 
time of human experience the past is al- 
ways present in memory as an immedi- 
ate datum of consciousness. “In memory 
the past is present .. . it is present as 
an immediate fact for the mind. Accord- 
ingly memory is a disengagement of 
the mind from the mere passage of na- 
ture; for what has passed for nature has 
not passed for mind.”** Heidegger deli- 
neates a corresponding distinction. 
Clock time (Uhr Zeit) or measured time 
(gezdhlte Zeit) is qualitatively distinct 
from the time of Dasein. Clock time is 
defined as an endless succession of dis- 
crete nows in which the present now is 
given priority and asserted to embody 








full reality. The present alone is real at 
any given instant. The past is a now 
which was real once, but has ceased to 
be. The future now will become real 
when it becomes present but in the 
meanwhile it is a “not-yet-now” (Noch- 
nicht-jetzt. The time of Dasein, on the 
other hand, is not that of a continuing 
succession of nows, but rather an ecstat- 
ic unity in which the modes of past, 
present and future co-exist in terms of 
a relationship of mutual implication. 
Dasein is not in time in the sense that 
a self-identical object may be in time; 
Dasein is time or exists ecstatically, 
temporalizing himself as future, past 
and present.** 


THE DIFFERENCES 


Thus far we have examined some 
of the basic similarities in the thought 
of the Anglo-American and the German 
philosopher. Yet for all these similari- 
ties one must not overlook a difference 
of philosophical orientation which runs 
throughout the whole of their thought, 
and which makes it possible to speak of 
Process Philosophy and _ Existential 
Philosophy as distinct modes of philos- 
ophizing. In a sense we observe in 
this difference the distinction between 
the German philosophical attitude, 
rooted in an historical and voluntaristic 
mode of thinking and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican philosophical attitude with its scien- 
tific and cosmological predisposition — 
if one may indeed hazard such a gen- 
eralization. Heidegger thinks historical- 
ly and _ voluntaristically; Whitehead 
thinks scientifically and cosmologically. 
For Whitehead historical existence can 
itself be understood in terms of the 
categories and concepts which emerge 
from one’s description of the cosmologi- 
cal process. Although Whitehead avoids 
any materialistic reductionism of the 
concretely existing historical self, he 
does ultimately interpret the self pri- 


marily as an instance of the life process. 
On this point he is considerably closer 
to the Lebensphilosophie of Dilthey and 
Bergson than to the Existential Philos- 
ophy of Heidegger, and Heidegger 
would undoubtedly submit the same crit- 
icism of Whitehead that he submits of 
Dilthey.** To interpret the historical Da- 
sein as an instance of a cosmological 
life process is to avoid a reductive mate- 
rialism only at the expense of effecting 
a reductive vitalism. In Heidegger’s in- 
terpretation Dasein is that unique his- 
torical being who must be understood in 
terms of the concrete historicity in 
which he is involved. “This being (Da- 
sein) is in himself historical; thus, the 
unique ontological illumination of this 
being necessarily becomes an ‘historic’ 
interpretation.’”*’ To be sure, in White- 
head’s Process Philosophy the self is a 
dynamic, living entity, but it is still un- 
derstood within the confines of the cate- 
gories and concepts of a cosmological 
framework. In Heidegger’s Existential 
Philosophy the self is an historical possi- 
bility whose ontological elucidation pro- 
ceeds through an analysis of the his- 
torical itself. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Although Whitehead leaves himself 
open to the charge of a reductive vital- 
ism in his interpretation of the human 
self, his organismic cosmology does pro- 
vide for a philosophy of nature which, 
thus far at any rate, has failed to 
emerge in Heidegger’s ontology. Hei- 
degger has indeed very little to say 
about nature and its relation to the his- 
torical Dasein. In the final analysis na- 
ture is understood in terms of the his- 
toricity of human existence. Nature 
does not possess a character of “for- 
itself” (Fiirsich). Here we seem to en- 
counter a reductionism of another kind 
— a reductionism of nature to history. 
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The crucial problem for ontology 
which comes to the fore in this com- 
parative analysis of Whitehead and Hei- 
degger is that of establishing a unified 
perspective of human experience in 
which the relative deficiences of the 
two philosophies might be avoided and 
the relative merits salvaged. Both phi- 
losophers, we have seen, submit a for- 
midable criticism of any “substance- 
quality” ontological analysis. They agree 
that the notions of possibility, self-reali- 
zation, process, temporality, concern 
and feeling prove to be more adequate 
for a clarification of the data of imme- 
diate experience. Here resides their 
noteworthy and remarkable similarity. 
Yet whereby one tends to reduce his- 
torical existence to an instance of the 
cosmic life process, the other tends to 
reduce nature as a whole to a mode of 
historical being. A possibility, which 
may or may not arouse any degree of 
enthusiasm, would be to develop a gen- 
eral ontology which sets forth a doc- 





trine of the analogicity of being in 
which there would be a table of descrip- 
tive concepts which would apply unique- 
ly to the various modalities of being 
(matter, life and historical existence), 
and thus avoid ary reductionism of one 
to another; but which would also reflect 
the being which is analogously present 
in each. For example, the descriptive 
categories of freedom, vitality and 
spontaneity might be applied respec- 
tively to the order of human existence, 
the order of life and the order of mat- 
ter. Each of these modes or orders 
uniquely exemplify the category, yet an 
analogical thread runs through all 
three. Quite clearly, even the most faint 
delineation of such an ontology lies be- 
yond the scope of this paper. The inten- 
tion of the paper has been to arrive at 
a statement of the problem as it 
emerges in a comparative analysis of 
the Process Philosophy of Whitehead 
and the Existential Philosophy of Hei- 
degger. 


oO Source: DIALECTICA. No. 49 — 1959 — pp. 42-56. Complete Presentation. 
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7th ed. Titbingen, Max-Niemeyer-Verlag, 
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3. P. & R., pp. 283, 305; S. «. Z., p. 35. 
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6. “Die existenziale Analytik ihrerseits aber ist 
letztlich existensiell, d. h. ontisch verwurzelt,” 
S. w. Z., p. 13; cf. p. 295. 

7. Undoubtedly Husserl is in the background of 
this doctrine and its roots can already be 
found in Mediaeval philosophy, as Heidegger 
is quick to point out. Scotus’ doctrine of the 
modi significandi activi clearly express the 
theme of intentionality. For Scotus each mo- 
dus significandum has an active or subjective 
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side, which corresponds to Husserl’s “noesis,” 
and a passive or objective side which corres- 
ponds to the “noema.” Every mode of signifi- 
cation signifies an essence with which it 
is in an intentional relation. Heidegger, Die 
Kategorien-und Bedeutungslehre des Duns 
Scotus, Tabingen, Mohr-Verlag, 1916, pp. 129- 
130. 

8 “Die Sorge liegt als urspriingliche Struktur- 
ganzheit existenzial-apriorisch ‘vor’ jeder, das 
heisst immer schon in jeder faktischen ‘Ver- 
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p. 193. 
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A. of 1.), New York, The Macmillan Com- 
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10. P. & R., p. 78. Compare with Heidegger: 
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Satzes, der durch ein menschliches ‘Subjekt’ 
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gesetzt.” Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, Frank- 
furt, Vittoria Klostermann, 1943, p. 16. 
Wurreneap, Modes of Thought (hereafter 
Modes), New York, The Macmillan Com- 
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Daseins ist Mitwelt. Das In-Sein ist Mitsein 
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dieser ist Mitdasein.” S. u. Z., p. 118. 


physik, 7th ed., Frankfurt, Vittoria Kloster- 
mann, 1951, pp. 69-74. 
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bridge, University Press, 1930, p. 70. 
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THE NEW AWARENESS 


The criticism which here could be raised from Heidegger's and Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy against analytical philosophers of the Ramsey-Neurath- 
Russell-Reichenbach-type is not an intellectual but an “existential” criticism. 
They don’t fail in something but they have not seen that something is; be- 
cause they have chosen to be deaf towards the claims of this awareness. 
The solutions of the philosophical questions have been found to depend 
on an interpreteation of life. The philosophical discussion no longer is 
theoretical but becomes “existential”. No new thoughts are demanded but 
a new act of awareness. 


Through a new act of awareness my matter-of-fact-consciousness is elevated 
to be binding. Hume's sceptical question of how something that is can 
be made to mean that something ought to be, is not solved by increased 
knowledge but by an intensifying of the consciousness. That is, the con- 
sciousness which man already has is not supplanted but is chosen. But 
man has chosen to forget, has chosen the simple, noncommitting matter-of- 
fact-consciousness. 


Source: Ingvar Horgby. “The Double Awareness in Heidegger and Wittgen- 
stein.” INQUIRY. Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 249-50, (Winter 1959). 
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THE ROLE OF MAN 
IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 





by MIKEL DUFRENNE 


The January 1959 issue of Esprit was 
devoted to a study of the social sciences 
in the United States. The essay of Mikel 
Dufrenne presented here — the only one 
in the symposium by a European scholar 
— is a somewhat speculative consideration 
of many of the problems that appeared in 
the other essays. These essays were: “De la 
tradition europeenne au concept americain” 
by Daniel Lerner; “Organisation et finance- 
ment’ by Harry Alpert; “Psychologie et 
ordre social” by Lawrence K. Frank; “La 
strategie de la recherche” by Harold D. 
Lasswell; “Sciences sociales et action poli- 
tique” by Max F. Millikan; “Le role des 
economistes” by Paul A. Samuelson; “Ethi- 
que de la recherche” by Edward Shils; 
“L’humanite commune et les diverses cul- 
tures” by Clyde Kluckhohn. 


* NO ONE dare chal- 


lenge the fact that the social sciences 
exist in our Western civilization. It 
sometimes happens, however, that their 
right to exist is challenged. I myself am 
not at all loath to discuss some objec- 
tions. 

The first one, at least, does not ap- 
pear in the American criticism. It is 


brought up by a philosophy which chal- 
lenges the social sciences because of a 
too rigorous notion of its own vocation. 
It condemns whatever might be mis- 
taken for philosophy. Now philosophy 
can and should vindicate its autonomy, 
defend itself against every attempt to 
engulf it, refuse to capitulate in any 
way. But it has no need to defend itself 
against the social sciences; its object is 
not theirs. To be exact, it has no object. 
It is defined by its function which is to 
think philosophically about everything 
that can exist. This includes any thing 
that is open to a “problematique” and 
naturally orientates reflection to mean- 
ing and ground. As such philosophy is 
not identified with scientific knowledge, 
but neither does it exclude such knowl- 
edge. 


But philosophical purism appears 
when the philosopher, unable to under- 
stand his times or master scientific 
knowledge, takes up the defensive. And 
you cannot help wondering at times 
whether this attitude does not indicate 





a certain narrow sectarianism and a 
kind of resentment. Assuredly the phi- 
lospher has no need of hankering after 
the fruits of science. They are too green 
for him. As a philosopher he is not a 
scientist. But it seems to us that phil- 
osophic experience can be born, with 
some philosophers at least, by the ex- 
perience of scientific knowledge even if 
their ambition is not to add to it or to 
reform it. It can be said today that the 
status and the activity of the social 
sciences present a problem authentical- 
ly philosophical. It likewise seems to us 
that there is no reason why philosophy 
should not on its own initiative consider 
certain problems in which science is in- 
terested and at the same time enlighten 
them for. science. I have in mind such 
problems as that of individuality, free- 
dom, knowledge and nature. If such re- 
flections are an opportunity for an ex- 
change of thought with the social 
sciences, why refuse them? Leave the 
burden of refusal to the social scientists. 


All this presupposes that the so- 
cial sciences are true sciences and can 
instruct the philosopher. But philosophy 
can at this juncture bring forth an ob- 
jection of principle: there is no real 
science that is not con- 
cerned with the nature of 
things. Knowledge of an 
object cannot be the ob- 
ject of knowledge. Science 
touches man only in what 
is inessential and insignifi- 
cant. The background of 
this objection is sometimes 
confusion and a_ hidden 
pride: man is a_ being 
apart whose inner life 
and private property must 
be respected. But man is 
in the world. Even if he 
is considered as not being 
of the world, nature is 
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within him and it is on the basis of na- 
ture and through an appeal to nature 
that he rules. Why should not science 
know about him? Why should it not 
lay claim to man? To make man the ob- 
ject of science is not to take him for a 
thing; and to define him is not condem- 
nation to determinism. If these oppos- 
ing statements have any meaning, we 
can be sure of it only by letting the 
social sciences discover their limitations 
through their own experiences. 


Moreover, can one deny that these 
sciences have shown worthwhile re- 
sults? We know more today about indi- 
vidual motivation, the problems of 
group-living, demographic realities and 
economic cycles than we did a century 
or two ago. If we freely admit that we 
know more about geometry than Plato 
or more about physics than Descartes, 
why not admit that we know more 
about sociology than the author of The 
Republic or more about psychology than 
the author of Treatise on the Passion? 
No doubt The Republic is more than a 
treatise on sociology and Treatise on the 
Passions more than a work on psychol- 
ogy. We can compare Ptolemy and Co- 
pernicus, but how compare the incom- 
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parables? Would Plato and Descartes, 
however, refuse the comparison? Even 
if they were first and foremost philos- 
ophers, they would have had nothing 
against being sociologists and psycholo- 
gists if the means had been at their dis- 
posal. They would not have disdained 
such efforts, however uncertain and un- 
fortunate at times. There is no doubt 
that in these areas progress is less per- 
ceptible, conceptual terms less rigorous 
(I shall return to this later), the data 
more equivocal and the proofs less de- 


cisive. Here, too, where an immediate 
knowledge is always at work in inter- 
subjective relations (given credence by 
the wisdom of time or by certain litera- 
ture), the uncertainty of the social 
sciences leads presumptuous and lazy 
minds to conclude too quickly that they 
know all about them. 

It is true, however, that today these 
sciences often appear more as tech- 
niques than as sciences. This brings up 
a second objection which comes from 
ethics. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE ORGANIZED MAN 


Human sciences, as they become 
positivistic, affect man by the very ex- 
periences they introduce and especially 
by the techniques which they develop. 
These are often indiscrete and danger- 
ous manipulations of man. This objec- 
tion, if not new, is indeed a serious one. 
Many American authors bring forth the 
same objection. We might add to their 
objections that the recourse to tech- 
niques, as well as to psychological no- 
tions, has implications for both under- 
standing and the sphere of morality. 
The Marxists have a point when they 
claim that social psychology is but an 
alibi for avoiding social problems and 
reflection on social being. Society is 
too often departmentalized and the be- 
havior of small groups is studied with- 
out reference to society as a whole and 
without reference to its proper histor- 
ical context. 


There are two reasons of unequal 
value for this degradation of science to 
the level of technique. The first is that 
modern society does not let a psycholo- 
gist or sociologist live unless he earn his 
way. This he cannot do without hiring 
himself out to an employer. (There are 
two possible exceptions: self-employ- 
ment as a teacher or a research man) 
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The second reason is that research, even 
pure research, is fruitful in proportion 
to its concern with real rather than ar- 
tificial situations. For it is not always 
possible to apply conclusions of the 
laboratory to society, such as the results 
of psyche-group discussion to the even- 
tualities of every day life (social 
groups). Lewin clearly saw in his prac- 
tice of “action-research” that science 
brings the subjects actively into the re- 
search and relates the research to some 
reform-project. In the lived as in the so- 
cial the most effective research is that 
related to the neutral areas, on the con- 
dition that it associate itself with the 
built-in-becoming of these areas. How- 
ever, to the objection that experimenta- 
tion and technique are being applied to 
man, it is not sufficient to reply that the 
social sciences need only pursue their 
vocation and follow the lead of the nat- 
ural sciences. For the natural sciences 
do not possess unlimited rights either; 
and in any case man is not an object 
to be treated like the things in nature. 


There is also another possible an- 
swer. If it is undeniable that the social 
sciences have shown an over-eagerness 
in applying techniques to man, it is 
none the less true that such methods 








pre-dated them. Commanding, persuad- 
ing, restraining, arranging and exploit- 
ing are all universal activities. Bugeaud 
knew well how to bring the Africans 
around without any organized psycho- 
logical effort to disintegrate personali- 
ty. Torture did not wait for the magne- 
to; nor the Sunday sermon the Gallup 
poll. The problem is not that of choosing 
between violence and non-violence, but 
rather of choosing between two forms 
of violence (technology and magic) if, 
as Simone Weil says, magic at first 
ruled human relations. That would 
mean that violence is no more a product 
of scientific technique than of magical 
technique. It is born of man’s passions, 
of that intersubjective sorcery which 
makes impossible any stable and viable 
order in society without recourse to 
power and ambition. However, all hu- 
man techniques do not necessarily im- 
ply violence. We think of pedagogy 
which did not await the progress of 
child psychology; medicine which did 
not wait for the progress of physiology; 
and sometimes even politics which did 
not wait for sociology. If even these 
carry with them the risk of violence, 
they can be an honest answer serving 
the needs of the individual. 

We must choose then between two 
kinds of techniques. Would we hesitate 
between the sorcerer and the doctor? 
Indeed, as long as there are no doctors, 
sorcerers cure as often as doctors do 
as ethnology attests. And when there 
are no longer sorcerers, the great mas- 
ters of medicine continue to play the 
role of sorcerers. But where there is a 
choice possible we would be amazed if 
sorcery would be chosen in preference to 
medicine. And what about the choice be- 
tween a pastor and a psychiatrist? 
Noble souls will be scandalized to read 
that certain young American pastors 
are studying psychoanalysis or social 
psychology so they might more effec- 


tively assist their flocks. These same 
persons will either be indignant at this 
profanation of the sacred or they will 
make fur of this presumption of science. 
But everything depends upon what you 
expect of a pastor. If he is merely a 
confessor who administers the sacra- 
ment as the delegate of divine mercy, 
merely an instrument of an act that 
passes between a soul and its God, then 
there is no need of psychology. But if 
he is also a man among men, a confi- 
dant and a counsellor, why should he 
not seek wherever he can the best 
means of fulfilling his office. He will 
run the risk of seeing certain traditional 
notions called into question, as for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of culpability was 
by Dr. Hesnard. But he can distinguish 
what is of faith and what is not. And 
after all, what is a faith which cannot 
be put to the test. Dogmatisin is always 
a sign of weakness. Finally, the same 
choice can be proposed for other fields. 
Which should we prefer for a business 
manager or politician: a rough-and- 
ready despot or an enlightened despot? 
The choice here is not up to the sub- 
ject but to the despot himself; and the 
choice is often uncertain. But what 
would be to the interest of the subject? 
If the despot works only for his own 
glory and profit, less violent means 
would seem to be indicated, probably 
scientific techniques. If the despot 
wishes to serve the general good, the 
same means would be indicated, pro- 
vided they prove efficacious. 

Must the social sciences offer proof 
of their fruitfulness? In any case they 
would gain by undertaking a serious 
investigation of themselves. First of all, 
what do they want? Are they inter- 
ested in knowledge for itself or knowl- 
edge for power? In certain fields, such 
as ethnology, pure demography and 
pure economics, their efforts are cer- 
tainly disinterested. But it is undeniable 
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that more frequently they aim at re- 
sults. In the name of what? At whose 
request? For the benefit of whom? 

But — and here begins, after the 
defense, the indictment — it is remark- 
able that the applied human sciences 
have no ethical code or deontology. 
Why? Medicine has one in the Hippo- 
cratic oath; first of all because the sick 
person takes the iniative and secondly 
because medicine knows what it wants. 
Health is not defined by an arbitrary 
authority outside medicine. It is quite 
unequivocal and experienced by the pa- 
tients themselves. It is possible that a 
doctor refuse the patient what he re- 
quests. But this doctor intends to pro- 
tect the patient against himself or to 
defend another against him, as in the 
case of abortion. It is likewise possible 
that fear of the police bear upon the 
decision of the doctor; but this would 
be beside the point here for such regu- 
lations do not fall under the Hippocra- 
tic oath. 

If applied sociology and psychology 
do not have a deontology, it is first of 
all because the client is not the patient. 
The patient will be the object and not 
the subject of the norms which the tech- 
nician imposes upon him. And in the 
name of what will they be imposed? The 
concept of the normal cannot be so 
readily verified or known when there is 
question of the collectivity or even an 
individual in the collectivity. What is 
the social order? That which flourishes 
at Varsovie or that in the abbey of 
Théléme? What is a good group? Amer- 
ican thought regarding groups pictures 
a good group as one which has high 
morale and is quite efficient, one factor 
verifying the other. But what if the 
group is united for labor unions or revo- 
lution? What is a good worker? Is it the 
one who passes all the psychometric 
tests or one who is chosen by his com- 
rades to be their delegate. What is a 
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demographical optimum? Sauvy says 
that the choice must be made between 
an optimum of well being and an opti- 
mum of power, as perhaps in a capital- 
ist regime, despite Keynes, between high 
salaries and full employment. 

No doubt the scholar will here 
disavow any responsibility. He reflects 
upon facts; he does not define the rules. 
In somewhat the same way the techni- 
cian will say: I choose the means, Tf do 
not determine ends. But perhaps there 
is a bit of bad faith in all this. The doc- 
tors have not shied away from their 
responsibility in the face of the atomic 
bomb, and the more thoughtful among 
them reflect upon their relations with 
the state. As for the social sciences, in 
vain they pretend not to take sides. By 
the mere fact of their public existence 
they are influential. I am not thinking 
only of the effects which they produce 
directly on the subjects of their experi- 
ments. Shils asks himself quite appro- 
priately about this matter and recog- 
nizes that freedom of research does not 
always justify liberties taken with the 
subject. But I am also thinking of the 
publicity given to an inquiry. Sampling 
of opinion influences public opinion both 
by the formulation of the questions and 
by the publication of the results. For 
example, in the Kinsey report it is not 
the contents which are so significant 
(only the most naive would not have at 
least suspected as much), but their dif- 
fusion. To measure the consequence, it 
would be necessary to have a Kinsey 
report on the Kinsey report. And it 
might even be necessary to psycho- 
anaiyze Dr. Kinsey to find out the mo- 
tive behind his research. Moreover, can 
we not say the same thing for the re- 
ports drawn up by the economists? The 
scholar in the field of the social sciences 
cannot hide himself behind the objectiv- 
ity of his object. It is simply a fact that 
the facts which he establishes interest 








men even more than those presented by 
the physician or the chemist. And what 
is more important, men are inclined to 
act upon them once they are known. 
This the social scientist dare not ignore. 


He pretends to disavow his re- 
sponsibility also when he acts as a tech- 
nician. He says that others define ob- 
jectives and determine values and 
rights. He is concerned only with the 
means. And so we ask the sociologist 
how to effect a demobilization; with 
no further consideration the psycholo- 
gist is asked to improve a work situa- 
tion; the economist is asked how we can 
make a profit. But who does not see 
that whoever suggests the means is an 


accomplice of whomever chooses the 
end. Quite often ends and means mu- 
tually influence one another. 

The social sciences should make an 
examination of conscience over their 
responsibilities. What might help them 
from a too hasty discovery of a good 
conscience would be to measure them- 
selves by their own concepts. A psychol- 
ogy of psychology might reveal to a 
psychologist that his motives are not 
so disinterested; a sociology of sociology 
might reveal to the sociologist that his 
concepts are in a manner dictated by 
his own culture and that his effort at 
detachment by which he tries to un- 
derstand a foreign culture is never per- 
fectly realized. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 


To have a full understanding of 
their responsibility and to work out a 
deontology, the social sciences must 
know clearly what their idea of man is. 
For this idea controls not only the prog- 
ress of knowledge, but also its very 
meaning. And here meaning is just as 
important as progress. For it is always 
possible to refine the statement of the 
law of effect, the reading of a socio- 
gram, or the formulation of interest 
rates in pure demography. All of this 
is not without its importance, for ex- 
act research is not only an indication 
of integrity but also the very condition 
of efficient work, as economists, demo- 
graphers and the natural scientists are 
well aware. The natural sciences have 
an idea of nature which is subject to 
mathematical clarification. In the social 
sciences, on the contrary, precision is 
had only in matters pertaining to the 
non-human . . . mechanical processes, 
group realities, etc. The relation of man 
to the non-human, through which the 
meaning of man might be seen, is not 


always developed. Where should one be- 
gin to look for this meaning? 

The social sciences, insofar as they 
are disinterested, work at conceptional 
constructs. But this is not the same 
thing as elaborating a philosophy of 
the nature of man. For the natural 
sciences a philosophy of nature is prac- 
tically equivalent to a mathematical 
language for expressing facts. Their 
idea of nature is on the level of their 
conceptual construct, for nature in some 
way can be so formulated. But what 
about the social sciences? Man cannot 
be identified with what he produces. We 
must ask at least, how did he produce 
it. What is of nature here — language, 
institutions, technique — is the kind of 
work that can be considered permanent. 
The social sciences are, at the moment, 
making remarkable progress in ex- 
pressing their principles mathematically 
because modern mathematics, in many 
ways akin to logic, offers them the 
means of formalizing their object rather 
than of measuring it. (Cf. the articles 
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of Claude Lévi-Strauss and Gilles G. 
Granger in the October 1956 issue of 
Esprit.) But the fruitful notion of struc- 
ture which such mathematization be- 
gets is the source of many disputes. For 
we can most always discover an at- 
tempt, as Granger says, to ontologize 
the formal and oppose to the structure 
reality as a totality or as becoming. Un- 
doubtedly, we must not give in to an 
“epistemological pessimism.” George 
Gurvitch does not do so in proposing a 
systematic analysis of a reality histori- 
cal in itself and not subject to system- 
atization. But on the other hand, the 
notion of structure, however promising, 
demands discussion. 

First of all, we must know whether 
such constructs contact the event, con- 
ceptualize time. It seems that an idea 
of development which introduces order 
into events is not incompatible with the 
notion of structure. It would even allow 
for an effective passage from the formal 
to the real. Such an idea verifies what 
model, from all possible combinations 
(as a not-too-stable equilibrium), is real- 
ized and evolves due to an internal cau- 
sality. This model will be seen as evolv- 
ing step by step, as a schema of infor- 
mation touching each element, as being 
at the interior of an articulated systems 
of wholes. (There is also the external 
causality. To this is submitted on the 
part of environment every system that 
is not a totality. Here we can foresee 
only how the system will react.) 

Nor is functionalism excluded by 
structuralism. We must know how the 
model functions and what function it 
fulfills. A return to organicism? Per- 
haps, but is structuralism so totally 
foreign to it? In the idea of structure 
as an abstract model there are traces 
of the biological idea of structure as a 
norm lived by the organism, a corporeal 
schema or system of privileged behavior 
and the practical idea of structure as 
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a system socially approved or pre-con- 
sidered organization. Can the phonolog- 
icol structure of language avoid any 
reference to the use of words and the 
rules of language? Does not the inter- 
esting analysis of the syntax of the 
myth or of the work of art which 
Claude Lévi-Strauss has done, end up in 
a kind of semantic, in an interpretation 
which throws light on symbolic effi- 
cacy? And so organicism, cr the search 
for a lived meaning, must it be neces- 
sarily suspect? The lived can lay claim, 
in its own order, to a specific intelligi- 
bility. Why would this not be an authen- 
tic knowledge as well as what is for- 
malized? 

We have brought up this discussion 
to show that on certain points the so- 
cial sciences do approach maturity and 
are not satisfied with patronizing tech- 
niques that are more or less suspect. 
But in no way would we want to belittle 
the efforts of those who seek a more 
and more rigorous notion of “human da- 
ta.” We would only say that their ap- 
proach should be joined to a more com- 
prehensive one. Such a more compre- 
hensive approach is often implicit. And 
examples of it are numerous and varied: 
Freud, Goldstein, Lewin, Ruth Benedict, 
Margaret Mead and others. This more 
comprehensive approach, we believe, 
will preserve the meaning of the human 
and do justice to an idea of man where 
science calls for an ethics. It is exactly 
here that the social sciences can carry 
on a dialogue with philosophy, if phi- 
losophy does not think that it must re- 
ject anthropology for the sake of an 
ontology. 

I shall point out two examples of 
such a confrontation. Form-psychology, 
as phenomenology interprets it and cor- 
rects it from a too simple isomorphism, 
introduces the equivalent of a new 
transcendental reflection in the empiri- 
cal world. This is the description of a 





concrete intentionality, of the living 
relation of an embodied consciousness to 
its object. In the same way psychology 
can meet with philosophy of nature 
over the problem of freedom. The oppo- 
sition of nature and freedom has too 
often been crystallized by a philosophy 
in which the implied anthropology was 
too exclusively orientated affectivity or 
knowledge. Further, one tries to con- 
ceive the emergence of consciousness 
and a history of the mind rather than 
an emergence of freedom from nature. 
And still it is not sufficient to say that 
freedom is contrary to nature nor that 
nature is for the sake of freedom. With- 
out a doubt we must understand “free- 
dom” not as the being of a mind but as 
the being of a person, prepared and pre- 
figured by nature. 


What the social sciences lack is an 
energetics of man. The word and idea 
are borrowed from my friend Simondon. 
Likewise lacking is an energetics of the 
social group. What the social sciences 
need is a theory touching the relations 
between structure and act. Without this 
they will always choose the easiest and 
most lucrative path. They are determin- 
istic in theory and “determining” in 
practice. But without a doubt there are 
other roads that could be followed in 
searching for a philosophy of man. And 
on these the social sciences could walk 
side by side with philosophy. 


Might we suppose that such a phi- 
losophy of man, if it inspired the re- 
search, would at the same time produce 
an ethics that would direct the re- 
search? Or would it be the ethics which 
from the very beginning controlled the 
theory? If ethics is something more 
than a respectful bow to tradition, if 
it is really lived, then it is already theo- 
retical. The theory will take form from 
contact with the research which it in- 
spires, but it is already present in the 


ethics as such. Values are concepts only 
for reflection. They are first of all 
goods, goods for man and man as a good 
which enliven daily experience. Each 
one must know to what goods he is sen- 
sitive and to what extent he values 
them. To know this is already to be 
thinking about the world and man and 
the relation which binds man to the 
world. And this latter is the principle 
of all meaning. These values are some- 
times said to give meaning to life. In- 
deed, they are the manifestation of the 
meaning to which each life is dedicated 
just because the value accomplishes it- 
self in that life. To become aware of 
values, of the meaning of values and of 
values as meaning — for one who 
studies man this is not only to become 
aware of the motives of research but of 
the very object of research. For man 
is the place where values manifest them- 
selves. Man is where nature becomes 
human and becomes meaningful. In 
values we find why we search and what 
we search. For all this, research is not 
in itself an ethics. But the same might 
be said of ethics. It formulates pre- 
cepts and formulas only after experienc- 
ing itself as a vision of man and the 
world, as a knowledge that must ratify 
itself as science. 

It is, then, the same thing for the 
social sciences to be ordered to a theory 
or to an ethics. Of such a foundation 
they have as yet no assurance. But 
could we say that such a foundation 
would guarantee their progress and ef- 
ficacy? Not at all. Generosity does not 
assure good psychology. And inversely 
there is always some distance between 
thinking of man as an object and a prac- 
tice which treats him sub-humanly, sub- 
ject to drudgery or torture at will. To 
bridge this distance there need be only 
passion or letting psychology fall into 
the hands of the drill-sergeants. And 
there is a drill-sergeant asleep in each 
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one of us. The scientist above all must 
be aware of this and take precautions 
against it. He must know what he wants, 
know whether he is on the side of man. 
This choice has a very definite meaning: 
to appeal to mind and freedom as the 
place where values appear, and then to 
values themselves, is to refuse any asso- 
ciation with those who deny mind and 
freedom, perhaps because they them- 
selves are unaware and slaves of their 
passions or interests. This is to take 





the side of those who claim mind and 
freedom as goods, the part of the op- 
pressed. Whenever the social sciences 
are concerned with more than factual 
data, they just cannot be neutral with- 
out destroying one another. It is in 
terms of this choice that the subject 
matter presents itself to the social scien- 
tist. In terms of this choice he con- 
fronts the scientific problems he him- 
self proposes as well as the practical 
problems that are proposed to him. 


| Source: ESPRIT. Janvier 1959, pp. 113-124. “Le parti de I'homme.” Com- 


plete Translation. 
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NEW LOOK IN PHILOSOPHY 


In our day we are witnessing the birth of new thought-forms. These new 
thought-forms not only break with the traditional ones but completely disrupt 
the categories that depend upon the traditional forms. We have become ac- 
customed to join very tightly atheism with pessimism and materialism. In our 
explication of M. Sartre's thinking on the problem of God we have shown — 
trying to respect the integrity and nuances of his thought — that his atheism 
goes very well with optimism and spiritualism. Could a materialist defend 
freedom the way Sartre does? We might well remark that here are optimism 
and spiritualism quite different from the traditional notions, This is evident. 
And this is the point: just what is new here should claim the attention pf 
philosophers. Certainly this is the first time in the history of philosophy that 
atheism is not content to deny God’s existence and find a solid basis for this 
denial but proposes itself to man as a condition for a notion of existence that 
will help him to live and even live better than before. 


This position commands attention and especially if we recall that it is not 
only that of M. Sartre but also of Mme, Jeanne Delhomme and Albert Camus 
along with others. We should exclude M. Merleau-Ponty since, in his inaugural 
lecture at the College de France, he protested against characterizing his thought 


as atheistic. 


But to get back to M. Sartre .... we would say that his anti-theology is not 
quite convincing. And not only because of the weakness and lack of validity 
of his arguments. More so because his denial of God, despite his efforts to 
unify it and establish it by a critique related to the traditional positions of 
natural theology, is an uneasy thing. He seems to need to repeat his arguments 
over and over again in both his literary and philosophic writings. Despite 
everything he seems haunted by the presence of God. The theme of Les Mouches, 
that of Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, the insistence of L’etre et le neant that man 
has a preontological comprehension of God and tries to be God — all these 
point up the fact that Sartre never quite realized God’s absence. Without 
seeing here a proof of the thesis of Maurice Blondell that there can be no 
authentic atheist rationally convinced that God does not exist, we can rightly 
wonder whether Sartre is as much of an atheist as he pretends to be. 


Jean Ecole. 


“LE PROBLEME DE DIEU DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE M. 


SARTRE.” Giornale di Metafisica, Anno xiii — No. 5, pp. 606-618. 
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THE GROUND OF THOUGHT 





by JOSEPH MOELLER ° ‘ . 





Anno 198 —- 


THE QUEST FOR the grounds of things 
is as old as man. But as this search 
becomes more intense, is there any 
real progress? It may seem at first sight 
that man is less prone in our day than 
in former times to the naive acceptance 
of things. We may be tempted to say 
that in modern times man investigates 
the reasons for things and distinguishes 
himself thereby from the simple belief 
in being that characterized the Middle 
Ages, when the principal aim was to 
examine and to ponder what was 
handed down. 


RELATIONAL EXPLANATIONS 


But do we seek grounds more than 
formerly? Modern man would like to 
think so. We look for the grounds of 
man’s varied behavior: in his physical 
make-up, in his surroundings, even in 
the weather. The historian examines the 
grounds of historical events: of politi- 
cal movements in the will to power 
‘ combined with rare coincidence, of in- 
tellectual currents as a reaction against 
the status quo, of great deeds and prog- 
ress as the result of the efforts of a 
few great men. The man who thinks 
in terms of technology sees the grounds 
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of all functioning in the center-adjust- 
ment of various causes. No matter what 
we say about the leveling of the masses 
through technology, we cannot deny its 
impressive control of causes. We are 
not allowed to lose sight of the great 
progress man has made in recent cen- 
turies, and especially in the past few 
decades. No one would doubt this, un- 
less it is someone who remembers two 
world wars and the present unrest. But 
there is a pat answer even to this ob- 
jection: there have always been wars 
and unrest; it is only the form of human 
strife that has altered with technical 
progress. 


But while we are searching for 
“grounds” for all these external events, 
for “causes,”’ motives, occasions, condi- 
tions, situations and possibilities, the 
ground is getting farther and farther 
away. Thinking of the grounds is going 
out of style. There is a propensity to 
think of grounds as no more than a 
functional relationship or an observ- 
able and empirically demonstrable cause. 
If we mention thinking in terms of 
grounds we run the risk of being 
shouted down as _ unscientific. For 
science in the eyes of the many is noth- 
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ing else than the method of figuring out 
functional relationships of the phenom- 
ena at hand. The question of why 
there are functional relations does not 
arise for them. And the question of 
why there are phenomena at all is met 
with a blank stare. As we forget the 
quest for grounds, we forget true quest 
altogether. 

It has been said that modern phi- 
losophy has succeeded in reducing what 
exists to a series of phenomena that tell 
of it. By such means antitheses that 
are hard to explain are replaced by 
phenomena. Is the phenomenon, there- 
fore, the “determining” factor? Can it 
be determining at all? For many men 
it can be, for they do not see the phe- 
nomenon but only an appearance, an 
outward seeming. Of course this obser- 
vation probably only bolsters what it 
would reject, for we can hardly under- 
stand the inside of those who chase 
after shadows. The anxiety, the unrest 
and doubt that lie crusted over them 
are not always brought to light, even 
with the best efforts of psychologists 
and psychiatrists. 

The great vogue is relationships, 
conditions, influences, dependence, mi- 
lieu, talent. We are interested in predis- 
positions and production methods. The 
true grounds recede more and more into 
the background. 

Since Kant discovered a limit to hu- 
man understanding, we are lightly 
prone to accept his limit. The transfor- 
mation of being into an objective some- 
thing that refers back to us and yet 
points to itself (but only as an un- 
known) is the spawn of the modern 
mind. The question of grounds is on the 
one hand relegated to the subjectivity 
of the subject and on the other left in 
the gloom by the reference to the un- 
knowable thing-in-itself. Since the time 
of Kant the question of the ground of 
beings stands in a strangely ambigu- 
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ous position: it points in one direction 
to thinking man, and in the other, to 
obscurity. With this the search for 
grounds comes to an end. For the sub- 
jectivity of the thinking subject can- 
not be given a basis. Nietzsche’s “God 
is dead” and his reference to the creator 
are symptomatic for the present view 
of the problem of basis. The obscurity 
and confusion that surround this prob- 
lem emphasize the difficulty of the ques- 
tion itself as well as the difficulty of 
thought which ever and anon dares to 
range beyond particular being to being 
itself. This thought we call metaphysics. 
The question of grounds is essentially 
bound up with the question of the struc- 
ture of metaphysics. 


EFFORTS OF HISTORY 


Being means grounding. Does this 
expression form the basis of the so- 
called principle of adequate ground? 
Such an assumption may seem at first 
to be ambiguous and even confusing. 
For is not the “clear principle” of 
adequate ground here made to depend 
upon a confusing and ambiguous ex- 
pression? 

The expression “being means 
grounding” is a metaphysical one. The 
metaphysics of the West contemplates 
beings, it is true; but since it considers 
beings as beings, it necessarily points to 
that which makes a being a being, name- 
ly being. In Platonic thought, you can- 
not simply reduce being to the idea, 
since the question of being first comes 
to the fore in Plato with the parousia 
and participation. Plato did not solve 
our problem, but does not the Parmeni- 
des itself demonstrate the aporia of thus 
circumscribing the question of being? 
Neither is it true that this aporia was 
solved by Aristotle. Indeed, with the 
definition of entelechy the problem of 
the constitution of beings was brought 
into sharper focus than in Plato. But the 








relationship of the constitutive princi- 


cartes to this extent, that being is 
brought into an inner relationship with 
the human Cogito, which itself is an- 
chored only in the omnipotence of God. 
Thus it is that the new metaphysics is 
characterized by the relationship of 
beings to human thinking, a relation- 
ship that first came to the fore in the 
thought of Kant and with his interpre- 
tation of objectivity. It was not by acci- 
dent that being became for Kant an 
empty term and that the most monu- 
mental achievement of modern meta- 
physics, Hegel’s Logic, is not a meta- 
physics of absolute being but a logic 
of the absolute concept. 

The interpretation of being as en- 
telechy and at the same time as noesis 
novseos, interpretation as the one by 
Plotinus, truth by Augustine, interpre- 
tation of the actus purus as God by St. 
Thomas, interpretation of being from 
the standpoint of the thinking sub- 
ject by Descartes, from the absolute 
spirit by Hegel, through the will to 
power by Nietzsche: — we watch the 
problem of metaphysics grow more and 
more confused. Is not being then that 
which as occasion arises might be seen 
differently through the inexpressible 
situations of thought, without allowing 
itself to be grasped by thought? Or 
might it be the imaginary something 
which cannot be understood at all and 


remains only a name or a figment of 
thought for the horizon of the histori- 
cal expression as it runs along? 


THE ALL-ENCOMPASSING 


Yet being is that which encom- 
passes. It is the ultimate horizon of our 
thought and at the same time that 
which bears both thought and horizon 
and makes them possible. Any name 
that is given, be it “idea,” “concept,” 
“absolute spirit” or “will,” or even the 
one and the all-encompassing, is but a 
hollow sound if it does not point to that 
which is. 

The actual thing that is we call a 
being. That through which it is a being, 
is being. This pointer from everything 
to being is another word for grounding 
in being. For nothing could be if it were 


could not even think out what is here 
expressed if itself is not, that is 
does not point to being. 

Being means grounding — this 
means that everything that subsists 
and is named, even our thinking itself, 
points to being. But this does not ex- 
haust the meaning of the statement. 
For it means that that “which” ground 
conveys is necessarily bound up with 
being, so that this connection surpasses 
our thought. But this could imply that 
being is the ultimate, reverting to itself, 
sufficient to itself, that recognizes no 
recourse over itself. Then terms such 
as actus purus, noesis noeseos, absolute 
spirit, would be designations of being by 
our thought, and in each case the cor- 
rectness of the term must be shown. 
Every one of these designations is 
basically encompassed by being. This 
encompassing is a movement of our 
thought; but it is at the same time 
an original “movement” of the self- 
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standing of being, which penetrates and 
moves us. This encompassing cannot be 
understood unless being is ground to 
itself, that is, self-standing. 

To allay the false impression that 
this is some sort of a priori proof for the 
existence of God, let it be said: What is 
expressed here is only the fact that 
nothing can go beyond being. Being as 
being can ultimately point to nothing 
else. How the relationship of beings to 
being is to be explained (as well as the 
relation of various forms of beings to 
one another) must remain an open ques- 
tion for the moment. It has of course 
already been said that being cannot be 
an empty stipulation of thought (other- 
wise it would again be something point- 
ing beyond itself). Whether the relation 
to being is to be interpreted dialectically 
in the sense of participation, parousia, 
analogy, creation, is a question not yet 
answered. 


BEYOND METAPHYSICS 


Inasmuch as metaphysics concerns 
itself with beings as beings, it gives basis 
to beings through being. Therefore in 
the observation, “being means found- 
ing,” being shows itself to be the self- 
evident ground of all metaphysics, to- 
ward which it tends. Since metaphysics 
therefore sets up such a supposition, it 
also carries out what this supposion de- 
mands: that form of understanding 
which appears as Denken des Grundes 
points to being as the ground and is 
itself understood on this ground. Meta- 
physics is the thought-movement that 
investigates grounds and which must 
apply this ground as being, over beings. 
The return to grounds in metaphysics 
is necessary to give being its place. But 
since the thought-movement which ap- 
pears here necessarily points beyond 
itself, ceing appears as the ultimate and 
the basis of the very inquiry of meta- 
physics. It is evident at the same time 
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that being itself surpasses metaphysics 
insofar as it does not and cannot merge 
with the questioning of metaphysics. 
But being is not excluded from meta- 
physics. It is rather that which gives 
basis to the thought-movement of meta- 
physics and makes it possible. 

Hence the statement “being means 
grounding” becomes the basic principle 
of the thought-movement of all meta- 
physics. And beyond all talk of prin- 
ciple, which can all too easily be mis- 
interpreted in a “merely” logical fash- 
ion, being appears as the basis of human 
inquiry. At the same time the statement 
“being means grounding” reflects the 
provisional character of all metaphysics. 
For it is not the inquiry which is basic, 
but being. And this provisional charac- 
ter does find expression. For the ground- 
ing power of being must be expressed in 
metaphysics by way of a ground-state- 
ment or principle. This can easily lead 
to misunderstanding if we do not think 
of the dynamic structure of a statement, 
which as a thought-movement neces- 
sarily reaches beyond itself. Meta- 
physics therefore represents a thought- 
movement which is not and cannot be 
final, since it always points beyond it- 
self. On the other hand, metaphysics 
itself is portrayed as the binding force 
of that which metaphysics is trying to 
do. The quest of metaphysics is shot 
through with an urgency over which 
thought has no control — which domi- 
nates thought. The founding of being in 
metaphysics presupposes the grounding 
of being. And since being as basis is 
the presupposition of metaphysical 
search, metaphysics can inquire after 
grounds. Metaphysics as inquiry is from 
the first directed to grounds, because 
the ground has so directed it, and there- 
fore it cannot collapse into a mere cha- 
otic darkness. In many a philosophic in- 
terpretation (think of modern philos- 
ophy from Descartes to Nietzsche) 











there is still more light than is acknowl- 
edged by those committed to another 
terminology and not open to the living 
character of the question. 


GROUNDING CAUSE 

All our thought, the principle of 
ground included, is but a pointer to that 
ground that is being, . . . . What does 
such a pointer mean? We can first 
say that thought in asking the ques- 
tion opens up being. You can, therefore, 
explain this pointer as a thought-rela- 
tionship which makes itself accessible 
in its being. In any case you thereby 
go in one step from finite beings to in- 
finite being. Here we are concerned with 
founding from being which is not just 
any being. Such a grounding we call 
causality. The criterion of causality is 
first the grounding of beings in another, 
or the effecting of another. In this the 
cause must be at least as strong in 
being as the effect, since nothing comes 
of nothing. (Since Leibniz the ontologi- 
cal distinction between ground and 
cause has been too little considered, 
with ill effect. On the one hand the 
otherness can be swallowed up in the 
ground as necessary, so that the quest 
of ground then sinks to a calculating 
in the imagination. Or again — with 
equal right — the pointing to otherness 
in thought of the cause can disappear. 
Then God becomes the causa sui. Either 
way the basic question of metaphysics 
is betrayed.) 

The connection with which we are 
concerned here was already seen by 
Plato when he said, “Does not every- 
thing which comes into being, of neces- 
sity come into being through a cause?” 
(Philebus 26E) With Plato we cannot 
yet speak of a principle properly so 
called; there is only a discussion of the 
connection between becoming and cause, 
and the cause is considered as a fourth 
element along with the limited, the un- 


limited and the compounded. What 
cause is, is not yet stated. The rela- 
tionship of the cause to the limited, the 
unlimited and the compounded is still 
open. For “cause” appears on the one 
hand as the “creator of them” (27B), 
while on the other hand it is set down 
side by side with three of them as a 
fourth member. Cause indeed is set in a 
special rapport to mind (30E, 31A). The 
principle that anything finite has a 
cause is found in Plotinus (H£nn. III, 1), 
and for St. Augustine the connection 
between becoming and cause (the ex- 
pression nihil fieri sine causa, De Ord. 
I, 11) is not deducible. A causal prob- 
lem existed, therefore, even before the 
proofs for the existence of God were 
formulated at the height of Scholas- 
ticism. 

With all this we still have said noth- 
ing about what cause really is. Even in 
the well-known teaching on causes in 
Aristotle the connection between being 
and cause remains obscure, although 
in the teaching on actuality and poten- 
tiality we find an approach to a more 
proximate determination. 

The question of the essence of 
cause is today often covered over by the 
question of the structure of the principle 
of causality. The latter usually follows 
this course: whether in this formulation 
a necessary connection between cause 
and effect can be shown without slipping 
into tautology. Without this necessary 
connection the principle of causality — 
so it is argued — would be either a pure- 
ly empirical observation or a postulate. 

The questions involved will not be 
brought up here. Even the distinction 
between causality in the sense of nat- 
ural science (calculable functional 
connection) and metaphysical causality, 
which some years ago unleashed a flood 
of mis’ 'nderstanding, need no longer be 
discussed. But has the battle been won 
when we have discovered that the prin- 
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ciple of causality is sure? You may wish 
to go farther and show that the prin- 
ciple of causality is a special case of 
the principle of sufficient reason. But 
that would only — something not often 
noticed — give the principle of causality 
some of the unclear quality of the prin- 
ciple of ground. It is not enough just to 
compare “principles” with one another. 
It is more to the point to ask what 
these principles tell us and how what 
they tell us is bound together. 


ONTOLOGICAL GROUND 


The principle of ground gains on- 
tological significance only in the meas- 
ure that being itself means grounding. 
And any thinking of ground, and the 
thought that grounds ground, can justi- 
fy itself only when it has its ultimate 
source in grounding being. Otherwise 
the discussion of thinking of ground 
would be only a discussion of thinking 
which cannot give grounds for itself 
and yet talks of grounds. It is possible 
to talk of grounds only if thought is 
grounded in being. A philosophy that 
denies this slips into a formal method of 
thought, or it asks questions without 
answering them. But we must not over- 
simplify this idea. For it remains open 
for the moment how being itself is 
thought of and interpreted. For being 
is thought of wherever some compre- 
hension beyond a mere logic of thought 
is achieved. So it is not our intention 
to say that there is no genuine meta- 
physical point of departure in the 
thought of Kant and the Idealists. But 
beings are determined by being and 
are to be understood only from being. 
If the being is being itself, an encom- 
passing is not possible. But the question 
of the ground will always remain, since 
the passing being is limited and does not 
represent the fullness of the answer. 

Now if the passing being is deter- 
mined from being, then every limited 
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being points beyond its limits in the 
direction of being. This is neither an 
expression of a proof for God nor a 
denial of the possibility of knowing ab- 
solute being. But it does insist on the 
decisive importance of the difference 
between beings and being. If there were 
only beings, then it would be hard in- 
deed to explain the unity of the world 
otherwise than through beings. Then 
the alternative of the one or the many 
beings puts thought before a new aporia. 
Whoever fails to recognize the differ- 
ence between beings and being must 
either make being a mere concept or 
call into question every differentiation. 
A difference of beings with respect to 
being necessarily means that the pass- 
ing finite being is not being simply and 
yet is determined from being. If being 
means grounding, then the differentia- 
tion of beings to being also determines 
grounding, at least in the sense that 
grounding does not necessarily mean 
identity with self. On the other hand 
a differentiation of beings cannot be 
understood without an ultimate self- 
identity of being, since difference as 
such cannot be its own ground. There 
must be supposed a relationship to 
beings which founds the passing beings 
from being. But this “relationship” can’ 
have its ground only in being itself. This 
manner of grounding we call cause. 
Pointing to a cause is nothing other 
than showing the relationship of pass- 
ing beings to being as their source. Since 
being determines the passing beings, 
there is in the finite realm a genuine 
causality. But ultimately, causality can 
be explained only from being itself, 
which is all-embracing. 


FINITE POINTERS 


The observation that the principle 
of causality is the application of the 
principle of adequate ground in refer- 
ene to finite beings is not false. Still 








the ontological connection of ground 
and cause remains obscure. The ob- 
servation that not every ground is a 
cause but every cause is a ground can 
also be consistently justified; but in this 
way too the relationship between 
ground and cause becomes perilously 
formalized. For the difference is pre- 
sented as a “not,” and is in no way illu- 
mined ontologically. Let us not be satis- 
fied here with pure postulates of 
thought, for it is presupposed in such an 
approach that we are able to understand 
a difference only from the difference 
between finite and infinite being. But 
causality shows itself thereby the neces- 
sary thought-presupposition for a finite 
expression of ground, a presupposition 
which is not limited to the realm of 
thought. It presupposes the ontological 
difference for the perfection of thought 
which remains finite. For thought which 
lives on being cannot be brought to 
completion. And thought which is not 
an expression of the ontological differ- 
ence of being cannot be differentiated. 

I can speak of onto-logical causali-y 
only when I presuppose that human un- 
derstanding is of necessity directed to 
being, even that without this direction 
there would be no understanding. But 
this direction necessarily brings “cau- 
sality” with it. For we can speak of a 
being as directed to something only 
because human understanding is deter- 
mined through ontological differentia- 
tion. The pointing of understanding be- 
yond itself therefore necessarily means 
the pointing of an effect to its cause, 
without meaning that the essence of 
cause and causality in such a question 
has already been clarified. 

We must therefore say that any 
question in the finite realm is neces- 
sarily causally determined. This means 
that causality is expressed in the very 
question. The observation that we first 
come across causality in pondering the 


way of founding the finite does not say 
everything. Our life and thought in the 
finite is but the expression of an original 
causal structure. The indication of this 
is the structure of beings looking to 
being. It is not at once clear from this 
in what way being “effects” beings, or 
permits them to emerge. Grounding 
here appears at first as an ultimate hori- 
zon of being, one which no longer points 
to a further horizon, but which yet must 
ground in being which grounds. There- 
fore, from the necessarily causal situa- 
tion of man, ground is at first disclosed 
as horizon, which itself points to an ab- 
solute grounding. It is not as if we were 
simply setting up being as grounding 
only on the grounds of certain a priori 
insights to explain the essence of cau- 
sality with the help of experience. For 
causality determines as structure our 
entire life and thought, and there is no 
philosophy outside the thought of self- 
conscious man in the world. 


THE CIRCLE OF BEING 


But do we not have a vicious circle 
here? Do we not point from finite to 
infinite being with the help of causality? 
And do we not say that this causality 
is what stretches from the finite to the 
infinite? Does this not mean that meta- 
physical causality presupposes infinite 
being that is to be proved by its help? 
And do we not define causality as a 
self-communication and go back to a 
grounding, while on the other hand we 
explain the question of ground itself by 
causality? Such questions can be multi- 
plied at will with reference to the rela- 
tion of the finite to the infinite, beings 
to being, and thought to being. A whole 
arsenal of conclusions, which always 
carry us back to where they began, can 
be collected here. (If a philosophy does 
not sufficiently expose these aporia, it is 
not a good sign. For it has either be- 
come encased in a naive belief in being, 
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or it lives on the illusion that it can 
explain reality by going back to “clear” 
principles of thought whose ontological 
grounds remain obscure.) 


We speak of a vicious circle. Is 
there really one here? First of all, we 
must ask whether being can ever be un- 
derstood from the image of the vicious 
circle. Is it not rather the other way, 
that the content of expressions that 
bear with them, or seem to bear, a 
vicious circle must be understood from 
the being of beings? A vicious circle is 
present when the result as such is al- 
ready the supposition and therefore the 
starting point. I can, therefore, speak 
of a vicious circle only with reference 
to a thought process leading to a con- 
clusion, in which process the truth dis- 
closed is already presupposed either ex- 
pressly or in other words. But where I 
extract from data something that is 
implicitly bound up with it, there is no 
vicious circle. That is the whole purpose 
of the process: to work out the accom- 
panying data that I at first do not ob- 
serve. 


When we put this question of 
ground, and when we want to explain 
what causality means, the first thing 
that comes to mind is to work with a 
scheme of concepts so that we can 
make a little progress. We easily slip 
up at this point, because this conceptual 
scheme is inwardly determined by what 
we want to investigate. It is man indeed 
that seeks grounds, and in this ques- 
tion man points beyond himself. In this 
question, then, transcendence shows it- 
self as the pointing of man beyond him- 
self. But this pointing first gains mean- 


ing when we understand man from that 
vantage point toward which he is point- 
ing: from being. Causality, ground, 
thought, transcendence, being, all ap- 
pear in the question of man who asks. 
All this has nothing to do with a vicious 
circle. For the being of beings is that to 
which every question is directed and 
from which alone it takes its meaning. 
Causality, ground and transcending 
thought are therefore ultimately to be 
pondered from the viewpoint of being. 

From such a viewpoint causality 
becomes that faculty of being through 
which a being in its being points to the 
being of another being. This pointing 
means a grounding, for being itself 
means grounding. The principle of cau- 
sality represents nothing else than the 
observation by thought of this primor- 
dial connection. Human thinking, which 
affirms this connection, is itself deter- 
mined in its being through causality, 
since it points to something else, and is 
pointed to by something else. What 
causality really means, and what ground 
really implies, can be brought to light 
only to the extent that the relationship 
of beings to being is illumined and beings 
are pondered from the viewpoint of 
being. Therefore, causality itself 
“grounds” in being, insofar as it com- 
municates itself to others. The step to 
the ultimate and highest being with the 
help of causal thinkings means there- 
fore nothing else than the illumination 
of an ultimate ground of beings and of 
thought as it is set up toward being. 
What “being” is remains obscure for the 
moment. It will become “clearer” only 
to the extent that being itself is recog- 
nized as the source of light. 


ie | Source: TUBINGER THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. I, 1958, pp. 
1-25. “Vom Denken des Grundes.” Selected Translation. 
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THE SYMBOL 


BY ANTOINE 
VERGOTE 


on 





This study was the subject of a conference delivered in Flemish 
at the meeting on symbolism organized by the Wijsgerig Gezelschap te 
Leuven (Louvain, 18 January 1959). We limited ourselves to bringing 
together the various insights which the new psychology projects on sym- 
bolic creation. The second speaker considered various metaphysical prob- 
lems arising from a psychological, and hence phenomenological, study of 
symbolism. With the limited outline of a single conference we could not 
propose to undertake a detailed examination of the various studies — 
psychological, psychoanalytical and anthropological — on symbolization. 
We have tried to disengage their directions and to put them together again 
at the dynamic point where they cross each other. 


“This matter has not been sufficiently analyzed hitherto, for it de- 


serves a deeper investigation. . . 


” 


(Kant, Critique of Judgment, +59) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SYMBOL 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL 
consideration leads us to the very es- 
sence of the symbol in the most strict 
sense of the term. A symbol was origi- 
nally a sign of recognition and a refer- 
ent token. The one party to a contract 
gave half a broken writing tablet to his 
partner. The correspondence of the two 
pieces (sum — ballw) signified the pact 
which united them forever. The referent 
token referring to the absent piece rep- 
resented the law which causes the 


owners of the “symbol” to enter into the 
new relationship of friendship and fidel- 
ity. The host gave his guest a fragment 
of earthenware. The piece of vase 
marked its Athenian owner with a new 
function and a new meaning: he was 
now a member of the city enjoying 
deliberative voice. The symbol made 
him a man politically adult who reached 
his perfection as man by being inte- 
grated into the city. By the token re- 
ferring to something absent the owner 
of the symbol confirmed his entry into 








the structural but imperceptible order 
which gave new meaning to perceptible 
realities and marked the action of the 
man with an original legality. 


Thus the symbol has come to be 
considered a sign calling to mind some- 
thing absent, something imperceptible. 
However, this definition does not avoid 
confusion. Some would restrict the use 
of the term to the sign which a noncon- 
ventional relation of analogical corre- 
spondence unites to the object. A sym- 
bol, then, would be a sign possessing 
“an intrinsic power of representation,””’ 
such as the serpent biting its tail as a 
symbol of the eternal cycle. Mathema- 
ticians, for their part, call “symbolic” 
the conventional signs which by mere 
arbitrary decision signify the elements 
of an algorithm. But then, by what 
freak of semantics is it that the fish is 
the symbol of Christ? Originally, it is 
said, it represented the initials I. X. TH. 
U. S. In this way it was a sign of recog- 
nition among Christians, hence a symbol 
in the primitive meaning. And yet, by 
what strange association is it that the 
fish continues to be the eloquent sym- 
bol of Christ when there are few Chris- 
tians who even know the origin of the 
symbol? The universal fact of the con- 
nection between fish and life in psychol- 
ogy and in ethnology witnesses beyond 
doubt that other reasons more mysteri- 
ous than the mere jumbling of letters 
must be given for this symbolism. 


This indicates that the essence of 
the symbol is to be sought elsewhere 
than in the logical distinctions between 
the artificial and the analogical. Often 
the symbol in large part is conventional 
(the flag). On the other hand, the ana- 
logical relation of the sign to the reality 
represented can be founded on precon- 
scious motivations. The latter remain 
constant throughout the play of social 
conventions and cultural variations. 
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Nor is it to emphasize the artificial 
character of their language that mathe- 
maticians call the signs which they use 
symbols. Their use of the word clearly 
indicates that they belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon empiricist tradition. Mathemat- 
ical signs are symbols because the con- 
cepts which they translate have no real- 
ist value or, at the very least, because 
judgment on their reality-value is re- 
nounced. Their validty is had from the 
oriented series which gives them mean- 
ingful implications. The use of the term 
“symbol,” then, expresses a non-realist 
epistemology which goes back far in 
English philosophy. For Newman al- 
ready words were symbols inasmuch as 
they serve as a substitute for opaque 
and superabundant reality. They pro- 
vide us with some elements of intellec- 
tion which, though inadequate, can still 
be used and unified.? 

For Newman, words, like algebraic 
signs, are symbols. They are poor but 
economical and practical representa- 
tions enabling one to discover a law 
amid the whirlwind of appearances. By 
emphasizing this gap between words 
and the adequate intuition of the real 


*-one falls into “symbolism,” thus con- 


sidering the symbol as the most fortui- 
tous, the most conventional and the 
weakest element of knowledge. But one 
can also see in symbolism a system of 
rationalization which restricts the real. 
The symbol is valid, then, by reason of 
its referent character, not primarily to 
the real which cannot be grasped, but 
rather to the other symbols with which 
it creates an intelligible universe. Sym- 
bolism is a mediation of thought which 
transforms the real. 

In this way one can understand the 
seemingly confused usage of the term 
“symbolism” in certain studies in posi- 
tive psychology. When the hungry little 
chimpanzee quickly grabbed at the 
branch to get the bunch of bananas 
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which was held just out of reach it ex- 
pressed, according to Kéhler, a symbol- 
ic function. For, as Charles P. Osgood 
writes, “the association between the ob- 
servable situation and the observable 
response is mediated by a symbolic 
process.”* Every mediated response is 
said to be symbolic. Thought, ideas, 
images, perceptions, meanings, repre- 
sentations, etc. are all symbolic proc- 
esses. All these mental processes have 
a mediating role. Also Osgood, in the 
chapter devoted to the symbolic func- 
tion, includes the insight of Kéhler and 
Lewin, the productive thought of Wert- 
heimer, and the abstraction analyzed 
by Goldstein and Gelb. 

Experimental psychologists, then, 
use the term “symbol” in its most gen- 
eral sense: a symbol is any sign which 
represents reality. In fact, the image, 
the word, the gesture, the imagination, 
are always a referent token and they 
give form and value to the known “real- 
ity.” The branch grabbed by the chim- 
panzee is converted into an instrument. 
The tension created in the psychologi- 
cal field of the animal by the obstacle 
determines its position and its nature. 
This tension spreads like a raging fire 
and transforms the visible object, strip- 
ping it of its nature as a branch. A 
technical world appears for an instant 
amid the receding shadows of a psychic 
energy realizing itself through the ob- 
ject. Indeed the instrument is barely dis- 
tinct from its material substance, just 
a short time, when it fades away again 
after the tension has been resolved. Yet 





for a moment there was a passing tend- 
ency toward the creation of an artificial 
world separated from the “natural” 
world. 

Only the being that is man can cre- 

ate a world of true instrumentality. 
“Care” gives rise to the instrumental 
world. In this “world” every object is 
a reference to the others, and the prop- 
er worldliness of the non-committal 
being is precisely its being placed into 
the referent network of utensils. Within 
this network of references the proper 
‘function of a “sign” (for example, an 
arrow or turning-signals indicating di- 
rection) is to be “a utensil which leads 
expressly to the farsighted view of an 
ensemble of utensils so that by means 
of it the proper worldliness of the non- 
committal being is proclaimed.’”* 

Thus the use of the term “symbol- 
ism” by certain psychologists is to be 
understood as meaning that the medi- 
ation by thought or representation, no 
matter how transient, sets up in things 
an order of relations. And yet no psy- 
chologist would venture to cal] the 
branch, now become a stick, a symbol. 
Only the psychic process of mediation 
is said to be symbolic. Even a perfect 
and integral utensil is still not a symbol. 
At the most it will be a sign, like the ar- 
row, for it proclaims an ensemble of 
utensils. A sign in the algorithmic chain 
has already been called a symbol. The 
reason for this is that through it the 
mediation by the psychic process has 
already succeeded in setting up an au- 
tonomous order of references. The ele- 
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mentary technical functions are noth- 
ing but a simple transformation of na- 
ture serving the elementary needs of 
man. Their mediation is a detour curv- 
ing back into the perceptible world. 
Strictly speaking, it never really leaves 
the real. The product resulting from 
this function of symbolization, though 
it can be called a sign, is not in any case 
a symbol. A symbol is defined by the 
fact that it effects a derealization and 
focuses our attention on an absent or- 
der. 


The algorithmic symbol, just like 
the conventional symbol, reveals an es- 
sential element of symbolization. The 
symbol is not defined by the mere re- 
lation between sign and object evoked. 
Indeed, it is blended with analogies of 
imaginary representation. It has its ori- 
gins in affective relations which in large 
part escape ideation. However, it does 
not refer primarily to an object, but 
to an order of things. It causes man to 
enter into a structure which transcends 
him. It is more important to recognize 
this effectiveness of the symbol than to 
establish logical nuances, for these lat- 
ter do not always capture the irredu- 
cible dynamics of symbolization nor do 
they shed any light on the proper inten- 
tion which emerges. 


The symbol is the presence of a 
non-perceptible world in a perceptible 
figure. It is a mysterious language. Not 
that it is an artificial code, but it is 
the original language whose technical 
language is derived only secondarily. 
Symbolic language can be linguistic, 
artistic, or ritualistic. It is always a sign 
revealing an absent and obscure world 
or, viewed from another angle, the sym- 
bol makes what is absent to be present. 


“That is truly symbolic in which 
the particular represents the most gen- 
eral, not indeed as dream and shadow, 
but as a living and instantaneous revela- 
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tion of the unfathomable.”* The perfect 
presence of a reality or of an event 
refers us to all the rest. The symbol 
is at the same time both a sensible fig- 
ure and, in the perfect presence of this 
figure as witnessed by man, it is the 
specific reflection of the ultimate ground 
of things and of nature. For it is in the 
sensible, now become translucid by rea- 
son of its referent value that rman ex- 
periences the substructure which every- 
where escape him. What Hegel said of 
art can be said of the symbol. It “mani- 
fests .. . the absolute, but under singu- 
lar forms and through a history whose 
term is not a silent esthetic intuition, 
but the word of the philosopher which 
reflects its development and at the same 
time goes beyond it.”’ We would only 
add that this philosophical transcend- 
ence remains a movement within the 
symbolic world. 

This making-present of what is ab- 
sent takes on its full meaning in reli- 
gious symbolism where the inequality 
between the intention and its represen- 
tative form is unlimited. Religious lan- 
guage is constructed on the principle 
enunciated by Paul Claudel in his Art 
Poétique, that everything is allusion. In 
religious language we speak of God not 
as the first cause of beings, but as our 
Father who is in heaven. The sensible 
sign of these expressions is over- 
whelmed by an idea which crushes it 
with its richness. The image of the 
heavenly vault, borrowed from Jewish 
cosmology, no longer corresponds in any 
way to our scientific categories. How- 
ever, in the religious attitude we can 
think of God in no other way than ac- 
cording to vertical dimension. It signi- 
fies for us the complete otherness of 
God as compared to our own world. Fur- 
thermore, the fundamental categories 
of the fourth Gospel are borrowed from 
the spatial symbolism of vertical move- 
ment. The descent of the Son of Man 











and His return to heaven express the 
mystery of His personal history, of His 
glory at first hidden and then mani- 
fested, and at the same time the upheav- 
al which His personal history introduced 
into the relations between God and 
man.* 

Revelation presupposes symbols 
and mythical writings. They are the 
forms in which it is expressed and 
whose outline it adopts to make them 
burst open from within. A somewhat 
unclear thought, moving on the plane 
of associative representation rather 
than that of conceptual dialectic, always 
risks neglecting the diversity of mean- 
ings which collect around an image. It 
seeks to recapture in the imaginative 
scheme the last meaningful kernel of 
the symbol. Rationalist thought, on the 
other hand, is always seeking to purify 
religion by stripping off its mythical 
and symbolic body. In opposition to 
both we maintain that religious lan- 
guage, just as religious behavior, is 
essentially symbolic. To raise one’s eyes 
or one’s hands, to bow, to prostrate one- 
self, etc. — all these fundamental rites 
take body in this same original spatial 
experience which mediates our interper- 
sonal relations and from which the ob- 
jectivity of geometry merely deducts 
a determined region. 

Through symbols an invisible or- 
der assumes form in the perceptible 
world. It invests the latter with trans- 
real values which go to make up the 
meaningful fabric of all perceptible real- 
ity. This revealing function defines the 
symbol and distinguishes it from alle- 
gory as well as from the simple sign, 
both of which call to mind an object 
already known. The sign and allegory 
do not add to the lived world this ex- 
perience of ultrathings to which things 
ultimately owe their glamor. 

One can surmise that the role of 
affectivity is important in the makeup 








of symbolism. It is this that makes the 
objects symbolic for it opens man to the 
ideal and to the universal.’ The bond 
uniting the subject, the concrete object, 
nature and its veiled foundation, is 
forged not by abstract reason but by 
the element which engages all of them 
— feeling. Heidegger has forcefully ex- 
pressed this unifying nature of feeling.’® 
It is feeling that gives rise to the sym- 
bolism by which it is realized and ex- 
presses itself. According to Heidegger, 
the bond formed by the symbol between 
the concrete individual and the totality 
in which man finds himself inserted or 
projected is ultimately the fact of man’s 
affective participation in the universe. 
Thus the symbol is irreducible for rea- 
son. The reduction attempted by E. Cas- 
sirer throughout his immense study” 
gives evidence of a misunderstanding of 
the specific nature of symbolism. Only 
the contemporary period, in which phi- 
losophy and anthropology are trying to 
explore the irrational and to integrate 
it into an enlarged reason™ could fulfill 
Kant’s wish and shed light on the func- 
tion of the symbol. This study can be 
made on several levels: that of the em- 
pirical psychology of affectivity, that 
of phenomenology, or that of meta- 
physics. For our part we have tried, 
with the help of the studies of J. Piaget 
on affectivity’* and various psycho- 
analytical data, to understand the sym- 
bol in its origins. 

The affectivity which gives rise to 
the symbol does not create in a void; 
it gives life to the objects perceived. 
Hence the imaginary dimension should 
be considered in the second place. Final- 
ly the contradictions of the imaginary 
will lead us to discover still, another di- 
mension in the symbolic structure: that 
of legality which articulates the symbol 
and enables man to rise out of the am- 
biguities in which the imaginary holds 
him. 
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MAGIC AFFECTIVITY IN SYMBOLIZATION 


Symbolic thought blossoms and de- 
velops in and by play, the fundamental 
activity of the child.“ The play of the 
child is not mere relaxation, flight from 
work or hobby-like activity preceding 
that behavior of which he is yet incapa- 
ble. It represents a functional signifi- 
cance. To a great extent it is his form 
of thought as well as emotive expres- 
sion. Also the play of the child partakes 
of all the mental structures and mech- 
anisms of his affectivity. This is why 
a study of the play of the child reveals 
to us the genesis of symbolic thought 
and its primary relations to imaginative 
representation. 


In his first study on symbolic play 
Piaget devoted himself solely to analyz- 
ing the function of play in the progres- 
sive balance between assimilation and 
accommodation, the two poles, he says, 
of all psychic adaptation. To formulate 
this evolving process Piaget adopted 
from linguistics the fundamental dis- 
tinction between that which signifies 
and that which is signified. Represen- 
tation, like thought, presupposes the 
calling to mind of a datum and, on the 
other hand, its insertion into a meaning- 
ful context. All thought is a going-out 
from the self and an interiorizing of the 
exterior. According to Piaget the calling 
forth of the observed reality is effected 
by means of “signifiers.” Through ac- 
commodation to the external world, con- 
sciousness produces imitations which 
are continually being interiorized. They 
provide this ensemble with workable sig- 
nifiers enabling it to represent the 
world. These representations become so- 
cial through verbal signs. Language is 
a collective institution which forces it- 
self upon man. It enables him to de- 
cant his personal signifiers and to adapt 
logical operations to them. The latter go 
far beyond the original individual and 
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infralogical (preconceptual, we would 
say) representations. This first move- 
ment, that of accommodation, is ac- 
companied by its contrary, assimilation, 
which, however, is interior to it. By as- 
similation man incorporates this signi- 
fier (and through it, the object) into 
previously constructed schemes. 
Through this integration man gives 
meaning to both the signifier and the 
object. 

The child does not yet have access 
to socialized verbal signs. Imitation, the 
source of signifiers is not yet reflective 
in the child. “This is why the thought 
of the child is much more symbolic than 
ours, in the sense in which symbol is 
opposed to sign.”** The representation 
of the child remains either an imitative 
accommodation, bound up with particu- 
lar and nonreflective images, or a non- 
structural assimilation without any pre- 
vious organized and socialized schemes. 
In the latter case the thought of the 
child is symbolic according to Piaget. 

This analysis does not remove all 
the ambiguities. The application of the 
distinction “signifier — signified’ is 
rich with possibilities. The relationship 
between the two elements, however, is 
seen to be circular and dialectical. The 
signifier must be assimilated into the 
scheme which gives it its meaning. On 
the other hand, it is the structure of the 
scheme that makes the symbol pass 
over into the ranks of fully socialized 
signs. But whatever the case might be, 
Piaget has clearly perceived the tension 
between accommodation and assimila- 
tion in the period of childhood which is 
characterized by evolutional imbalance 
and inchoative tendencies. 

This productive process, however, 
cannot be described merely by the form- 
al elements of a balance which is grop- 
ing for an ever more social and objec- 











tive level, one characterized by reversi- 
bility of the operative structure of a 
generalized thought. Play, the funda- 
mental “activity” of the child, is a be- 
havior of the whole personality. The 
world of play is the correlative of a 
complete advance of consciousness. Af- 
fectivity enters into the representation 
and modifies it. At the same time it is 
conditioned in its emotive understand- 
ing of the world by the signifiers to 
which it is bound. Every genetic study 
of consciousness is confronted with this 
circularity in the relationship between 
emotion and intellection. The one is in- 
volved in the analysis of the other. 
Their reciprocal priority is necessary 
for the actual as well as the genetic ex- 
planation of the different modalities of 
consciousness. Studies in psychopathol- 
ogy have sufficiently demonstrated how 
the awakening of affective conscious- 
ness of the world is a constitutive ele- 
ment of that type of intellection proper 
to subjects. 

Nor is the symbolic thought of the 
child understood merely by the formal 
structure which we have just described 
briefly. Without wishing to cut short a 
hopeless discussion as to whether the 
affective dynamism or the formal struc- 
ture of thought is the more important 
we think it is necessary to study the 
affective dimension in symbolic thought. 
In his first study Piaget occasionally 
points out its incidence. He notes, for 
example, that the “initial language is 
made up of demands and expressions of 
desires.” “Giving names to things... 
(is) the expression of a possible ac- 
tion.’* In a study of the relations be- 
tween affectivity and the intellectual 
life he again takes up the problem of 
the symbolisms of the child. Although 
he denies it the author’s dualist notions 
fail to conceal a trace of intellectualism. 
For him the structural element is by 
definition cognitive, and the affective 





element is exclusively energetic.’’ Pia- 
get begins his study of symbolism with 
these questions: Does symbolic play de- 
part from the general rule according to 
which all structure is cognitive and af- 
fectivity is only energetic? Are not sym- 
bolic thought and symbolic play much 
more akin to affective structures recog- 
nized as such by some in value-judg- 
ments or in moral laws? “Or rather, do 
not symbolic play and symbolic thought 
equally comprise an element of thought 
in certain cognitive structures?’ 

We do not think that a philosopher 
can continue to see in symbolic thought 
“a simple manifestation of affectivity,” 
broken off from the other cognitive 
forms. Affectivity is one mode of con- 
sciousness of the world. We are trying 
to define its symbolic value in the case 
of the child. 

There is play when assimilation tri- 
umphs over accommodation. Occasional- 
ly the child adapis itself to the move- 
ments of the object, even to the point 
of reproducing them. Carried away by 
the characteristics of the object the 
child imitates but does not play, al- 
though he is able to imitate by means 
of play. In cases of play the child as- 
similates the object to a_ different 
scheme than that which is offered by 
the object itself. He transforms this 
object by applying to it a previously 
formed scheme that is foreign to its 
own form. 

Still not all play is symbolic. The 
child who is swinging an object and 
adapting himself to its distance, to its 
swaying direction, etc., grasps this ob- 
ject in a playful manner, for it is only 
the functional pleasure of the action 
that is thereby manifested. Even with 
highly different objects the behavior 
remains uniform. Thus, with extremely 
rare exceptions, babies play just like 
animals. A second class of games is 
easily distinguished: symbolic garnes in 
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which the child represents to himself 
by means of gestures a series of re- 
alities that are absent from his percep- 
tive field..° From the second year on a 
child symbolizes everything with any- 
thing at all. Anything can become a 
moving train, a creeping cat . . . This re- 
flection, a new structural element in 
relation to the first class of games, sup- 
poses the representation by which ob- 
jects and gestures are dissociated from 
their ordinary context.”° In this way 
the piece of wood pushed forward by 
the child is changed into an automobile. 
And the teddy-bear is put to bed, tucked 
in, caressed and scolded. Through these 
rites it is raised to the realm of living 
beings. 

This representation is not the only 
new structural element. It cannot be 
isolated from the affective motives 
which contribute to the metamorphosis 
of the object. In these games the child 
reproduces the scenes of affection of 
which he was the object or the domes- 
tic conflict which he is unable to re- 
solve. Psychoanalysts point out that 
this symbolic reproduction of the situa- 
tion is cathartic. The child relives the 
event in his play. He tries to understand 
and to master the conflict-situation. 
Identification, projection, compensation 
— all these mechanisms brought to 
light in the psychoanalytic situation are 
present in symbolic play and they de- 
fine its mystery. 

“The real is subjected to the inter- 
ests of the moment.’ The world of the 
child is organized around an egocentric 
thought. In a centripetal movement the 
child assimilates reality to its desires 
and imprints on it his cognitive and af- 
fective schemes. 

At about seven years of age this 
type of game falls off and the child be- 
gins to engage in games with rules, such 
as marbles. Several individuals parti- 
cipate and the rules are provided by tra- 
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dition.*? This evolution in play has been 
governed by a progression in the sym- 
bolism which has become more and 
more a copy of reality. Interior thought 
has developed and language is suffi- 
cient from now on for the child to ex- 
press and to master the conflict-situa- 
tions. At present the child is seeking 
for compensations in the “real.” The 
symbol is reduced to the interior images 
which accompany the realist thought 
and behavior. 

Permit us to cite at length now 
Piaget’s conclusion: “All these reasons 
for the decline of symbolic play lead us 
to the same conclusion that symbolic 
play is a form of thought that is essen- 
tially individual. It is centered on the 
self, having for its essential function the 
assimilation of reality to the self, th 
realization of various sorts of desires, 
whether these be cognitive interests, af- 
fective compensations or resolutions to 
conflicts. But life in common destroys 
symbolism precisely to the extent that 
symbolism is the expression of this self- 
centered thought.”** According to Pia- 
get, however, symbolic play does not 
disappear altogether. “One of the essen- 
tial outlets of symbolic play is art. Art 
is a symbolism . . . which, while express- 
ing the individual and the lived as does 
the symbolism of play, expresses them 
essentially for another, expresses it in- 
sofar as it is comprehensible for an- 
other, insofar as it is universal.’’* 

Studying closely Piaget’s conclu- 
sions one is struck by his abstract for- 
malism. He limits symbolism to being 
the expression of a thought which as- 
similates the real to the self. Entrance 
into the law of society does away with 
symbolic thought from then on. 

Artistic symbolism, however, is 
meant to express the individual lived 
experience in its universality. This 
higher symbolism, then, joins subjec- 
tivism and objectivism. It springs from 








the intersection of my past and present 
experiences and those of another. It 
centers the world on the self, but it 
makes the self participate in the uni- 
versality of the world and of the human. 
It is intentional affectivity in act, and 
only a phenomenology of affectivity can 
reconstruct symbolism in its true di- 
mension, that of the circumincession of 
objectivity and of subjectivity. 

In his Esquisse d’une théorie des 
emotions, Sartre emphasizes the mean- 
ingful function of emotion. It is a modi- 
fication of the totality of the relation 
of the subject to the world. Called upon 
to transform the world itself, the sub- 
ject who, dealing with a lived and non- 
thetic consciousness finds himself un- 
able to cope with it, avoids the present 
situation and transforms his own man- 
ner of existing before the world. “For 
want of the power and the will to ac- 
complish the acts which we project we 
act as if the world no longer demanded 
anything of us.” In doing this we can 
only affect ourselves, we can only keep 
ourselves in suspended animation. The 
noematic correlative of this is what 
we call gloom. The world is gloomy, that 
is, it has no differentiated structure. At 
the same time, however, we naturally 
assume a doubled-up position, we 
“squat.” The noematic correlative of 
this attitude is refuge.** And joy “... 
tends by means of incantation to bring 
about the possession of the object de- 
sired as instantaneous totality. This be- 
havior is accompanied by the certainty 
that possession will be realized sooner 
or later, but it seeks to anticipate this 
possession.””** Emotion is magical. It 
sees the world as transformed accord- 
ing to its desires and it believes in this 
metamorphosis. It pictures the objects 
as rejoicing, gloomy, horrible, threaten- 
ing. . . . Psychologists call this phe- 
nomenon the projection of value on 
objects. Emotional consciosness, accord- 


ing to Sartre, does not see this projec- 
tion itself; it experiences directly the 
new world. Consciousness is active. It 
transforms itself and it transforms its 
body which mediates between itself and 
the world.*’ At the same time it is pas- 
sive insofar as it is engulfed in its in- 
tention of seeing the world in a new 
manner. And this is precisely what is 
magical: the tendency to live this meta- 
morphosed world without resorting to 
the intermediaries determined by the 
laws of the world. Magic anticipates pos- 
session, victory, or annihilation. It sees 
its desires as effectively realized in the 
world. Emotional consciousness for Sar- 
tre is a degraded consciousness. Refus- 
ing to transform the world effectively it 
takes refuge in the modification of its 
own attitude. It rushes forward into a 
magical world and lets itself be fettered 
by the objects which it itself has caused 
to be the captors. It belongs to the realm 
of dreams and hysteria.” 

This theory of emotion certainly 
calls for a dialogue which surely has not 
yet taken place. One can only congratu- 
late Sartre for having elaborated the 
thesis of emotion as establishing values 
in the relation of the self to the world. 
And, in exercising the allurement of 
emotion he has definitely enriched psy- 
chology. Furthermore, cme could sup- 
port his thesis with some of the most 
important psychoanalytical data. Never- 
theless his notion of magic does not re- 
spect the complexity of the phenome- 
non. Emotional consciousness allows its 
élan to be reflected in the aims of the 
world and ends up becoming a prisoner 
of corporeal density. It is closely akin 
to conversion hysteria. But it is neither 
dream nor hysteria nor delusion. The 
division between these forms of a truly 
degraded consciousness and ambiguous 
emotion shows us that emotional con- 
sciousness if left to its own aims and 
desire is not completely captive. In Sar- 
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tre we run across a thesis that basical- 
ly is parallel to that of Piaget on the 
symbolism of the child. We find there 
the same ambiguity. Piaget defines sym- 
bolism by its egocentric character. The 
child resolves his affective problems by 
an illusory transformation of the world. 
It is this same idea that defines emotion 
for Sartre. Sometimes Piaget restricts 
his theory to the symbolism of the child, 
and he recognizes a further symbolism 
having a universal and objective nature. 
Sartre too sometimes distinguishes be- 
tween emotion and that certain feeling 
“which represents a balance, a state of 
being adapted.”** Both fail to develop 
these passing indications. They are im- 
portant, however, for the interpretation 
of the two phenomena which we are 
treating here together. 

Joy is the anticipation of the total 
possession of being. According to Hei- 
degger anguish is the experience of the 
abyss which opens up before one who is 
looking for the foundation of beings and 
sees it nihilate itself. Do not these two 
experiences open up for the subject an 
authentic dimension of being? Being 
gives itself in a promise of totality. It 
collapses in front of anyone who wishes 
to build upon it, as on any being.*® Every 
affective experience involyes a danger 
of illusion. That is, the promise or the 
threat is lived as effectively taking 
place. But why is it necessary that every 
joy has to be the conviction of an ac- 
quired totalization? Is not feeling open 
to several modes of development? It can 
give birth to the realism of hysteria or, 
in magic, it can acknowledge its domina- 
tive will, but it can also raise itself to 
an attitude of respect through the ex- 
pectation of and hope for a gift which 
man sees himself unable to grasp. Sar- 
tre’s simplicity is seductive. It is decep- 
tive, for it does not situate the category 
of the magical on the level of existence. 
Affectivity is magical inasmuch as it 
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changes the lived world according to our 
desires. It projects onto it its expecta- 
tions and its interests. But this affectiv- 
ity which causes itself to be passionate 
is not necessarily realistic. Here all 
of being fascinated by its own aims. It 
can very easily live this anticipation in 
the generality of a projection towards 
a future that is not yet determined. It 
is no tnecessarily realistic. Here all 
kinds of nuances are possible. And a 
theory of emotions ought to analyze 
them. 

These few critical remarks are suf- 
ficient for our purpose. They do not pre- 
judice the value of these two comple- 
mentary studies on affectivity. Phe- 
nomenologists, such as M. Scheler, had 
already pointed out that feeling is not 
“a state of soul,” a purely subjective 
event in the closed world of a floating 
interiority. Feeling is an intentional act, 
a manner of grasping the world. It re- 
veals objects to us under the aspect of 
value. Sartre goes farther than Scheler. 
Emotion is an act of grasping the world 
and constructing the meanings which 
are worked out in response to a situa- 
tion according to our ability to face it. 
In fact, by our lived body, we bring 
about an illusory transformation in the 
world. The world thus transformed 
echoes back to us these qualities which 
we have out there. 

Piaget speaks of magic only in con- 
nection with the feeling of guilt. Every- 
one is acquainted with the very beauti- 
ful experience about the little bridge:™ 
the disobedient children are pictured as 
punishing themselves by an event of na- 
ture. They project onto nature the 
avenging act which they expect in re- 
turn for their transgression. Nature be- 
comes transformed through their feel- 
ing of guilt into a system of immanent 
justice. In a direct intentional percep- 
tion of the objects the child recognizes 
the exigency of repairing the law that 








‘as been violated and he sees this in- 
tentional perception of the objects as 
effectively accomplishing it. Do we not 
have here the same phenomenon as that 
of symbolic thought which transforms 
the piece of wood into a moving train, 
or the shell into a creeping cat, or the 
doll into a child being punished or 
coaxed? Psychoanalysis has revealed to 
us the multiple mechanisms of this af- 
fective transvaluation of objects. They 
are nothing but ways of creating a 
world where, according to the expres- 
sion of Alain in regard to magic, the 
mind trails after things. 

Levy-Bruhl recognized in “the 
primitive mentality” this mystical parti- 
cipation in the universe which, he 
thought, was doomed to extinction be- 
cause of the scientific mentality of our 
civilization.*? Levy-Bruhl’s only mistake 
consisted in identifying the primitive 


in general with one of its manifestations 
which had already petrified in its real- 
ism especially after it had been 
snatched from its original indetermina- 
tion by a critical study. “Mystical par- 
ticipation” in the universe is the law of 
all affectivity, but this primary datum 
develops in other forms according to 
the age of man or of society. 


Affectivity, then, perceives things 
essentially in a symbolic manner. The 
affectionate man experiences the quali- 
ties of things according to the project 
of his affection. This project can be aim- 
less; it can be a disclosure. In all of these 
ways the visible order is made transpar- 
ent for a totality into which affectivity 
inserts man. Feeling creates symbols. 
It transvalues the world of things into 
the form of another reality, that of sub- 
stantial qualities, the only true reality 
for human desires. 


IMAGINATIVE DIMENSIONS OF THE SYMBOL 


Affectivity does not substitute an 
interior realm of clear essences for the 
density of things. It transfigures them. 
What I see, said Nietzsche as a disciple 
of Schopenhauer, frees me from what I 
feel. Esthetic emotion magically subli- 
mates the world and turns it into a re- 
flection of our desires. With one stroke 
affectivity borrows its schemes from the 
world. It disappears into the known 
forms to which it then gives life. If the 
mind wanders among things, if it takes 
possession of them and animates them, 
it also allows itself to be formed by 
them. Everything that is perceived, in 
the widest sense of the term, is material 
for symbolization: water, food, a stone, 
plants or animals, one’s own body and 
ultimately domestic relations. 

The symbol is generally considered 


under the aspect of its imaginary mor- 
phology. We have tried to account first 


of all for the creative dynamism of sym- 
bols. The imaginary is the source of the 
forms and the many expositions of sym- 
bols and myths. Of itself it cannot give 
them their reality. To see in the sym- 
bol only an image is to make of it a 
fable or a dream. The colors and mix- 
tures of the images even risk concealing 
beneath superficial appearances the de- 
sires which constitute man as known by 
depth psychology. Furthermore, the 
polyvalence of all these figures will lead 
us back again, at the end of our study, 
to the effective intentionality of desire 
which constitutes the symbolic order. 

Even though the symbol does not 
coincide with its image, it is in this 
image, however, that it comes into ex- 
istence. The poets of all ages have lived 
in a double world. That of every day liv- 
ing was only the semblance of another 
world. When a man stands gazing at the 
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ocean before him, Baudelaire has said, 
six or seven leagues represent for him 
the radius of the infinite.** Novalis, 
seeking to discover the secret of poetic 
reality, has written: “Nature is an in- 
finite animal, an infinite plant, and in- 
finite mineral; and these three areas of 
nature are the images of its dream.”™ 

Depth psychology and ethnology 
have confirmed the numerous proofs of 
the fact that the primary data of na- 
ture and the elementary experiences of 
human desires are the original forms of 
all symbolization. It is by reason of their 
structural power that affectivity is able 
to manifest itself. If an upsetting ex- 
perience can disturb the elementary vi- 
tal functions to the point of rendering 
man psychologically incapable of drink- 
ing or eating, it is because these func- 
tions are the centers of objective rela- 
tions and because relations between men 
are symbolized spontaneously in them. 
Poets have always recognized in food, 
in the family meal or in a meal with a 
friend the manifestation of a spiritual 
communication. Psychology has added 
little to this symbolism. But it has re- 
stored its reality by uncovering its un- 
conscious foundations. In an age of dull 
positivism psychoanalysis, often called 
upon to conjure up any sort of mystique, 
has reestablished the truth of the poets. 
It provides the unanswerable proof that 
nourishment is not simply a physiologi- 
cal function. It is always, at least in the 
unconscious, a form of acceptance or 
refusal of human communion. Likewise 
we understand better now that the meal, 
in nearly all religions, is the rite where- 
by communion with the divine world is 
had. Rational criticism attempts to sub- 
stitute for this symbol a purely interior, 
“spiritual” communication. In _ the 
depths of the soul, however, this figure 
continues to incarnate the affectivity 
which has crept into it. The symbol 
which has been born of the affection and 
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of the imaginary derives from them all 
its truth and its necessity both in reli- 
gion and in social life. 

The relation between the uncon- 
scious and religious symbolism are un- 
deniable and yet they are difficult to 
determine. The similarity is profound 
between symbols, images and the events 
which come forth in the world of 
dreams and those which make up the 
mythical and religious universe. He 
who dreams creates the same symbols 
as he who enters into the realm of re- 
ligion. Depth psychology has been ex- 
amining this similarity for almost half 
a century. There was a strong tendency 
to “confuse homologation with reduc- 
tion”** and to relegate the realm of re- 
ligion to the level of dreamy fiction. 
However, the dream is individual ex- 
perience at its highest. It is on the 
boundary line between irrevocable lone- 
liness and the “black-out” represented 
by delirium. The myth, on the other 
hand, recounts a typical event in which 
man and all of nature participates. It 
forms the structure of the world and 
manifests the meaning of human be- 
havior. It clothes the world and man 
with a sacred dignity, causing them to 
participate in the divine history and in 
the divine being. It is, then, diametrical- 
ly opposed to the symbolism of dreams. 
And yet the unconscious is the primary 
and ever active material for the original 
images. The attraction that depth psy- 
chology has for historians of religion is 
understandable, but so is their hesi- 
tancy to accept the various attempts 
to reduce everything to the laws of the 
unconscious. 

Now what is the nature of the un- 
conscious? An author such as M. Eliade, 
who rejects any such reductive expla- 
nation, seems to limit the unconscious 
to an obscure area of individual emo- 
tions. This is not the place here to go 
further into this problem. In anything 





concerning the profound nature of this 
strange process we are still groping in 
the dark, as it were. It is interwoven 
with the most individual experience but 
at the same time gives birth to symbols 
of a cosmic and universal character. 
An analysis of the symbol of the frontier 
will bring to light the imaginary dimen- 
sion of the symbol as well as its ambi- 
guity. Since the time of the nomads 
opening up new frontiers has always 
been one of the essential occupations 
of the human spirit. For to open up 
frontiers is to bring order to the land, 
to subject it to a juridical organization, 
in a word, it is to civilize. Cassirer points 
out, moreover, that the delimitation of 
space has always been a religious act.” 
Psychopathology, on its part, has re- 
vealed the importance of the concept 
of frontier in delusion.*’ Incapable of 
limiting their own vital space and of 
organizing it, schizophrenes are often 
very concerned in their delusion with 
defending the security of the natioral 
frontiers. They feel themselves called 
upon to perfect outside of themselves 
what they lack in their own lived body 
and in their own existential milieu: the 
ability to construct an interiority, con- 
sciously distingushed from the external 
world. The latter by this very fact loses 
its threatening character because they 
are able to entrench themselves behind 
it. Overcome by the anguish of being 
trapped in the primitive chase they try 
in their delusion to rescue their city 
or country from chaos. In their plans 
they are continually busy working at 
the imaginary task of delimitation 
which they are prevented from accom- 
plishing in their own psychic universe. 

It is not at all surprising, then, that 
this image of the frontier which has 
now come to represent the feeling of 
interiority and exteriority, of security 
and of power over the world, should 
thus convey one of the essential ele- 


ments of our relations to the sacred. 
The sacred and the profane are sepa- 
rated by a special line. In nearly all re- 
ligions there is a sacred space or do- 
main. Ethnology teaches us that even 
in ancient societies delimitation within 
the interior of the profane world and the 
structure of the social world are 
founded on the general arrangement 
or structure of the sacred which they 
symbolize.** 


The biblical myth of the Tower of 
Babel is an eloquent example of the re- 
ligious symbolism of the frontier.*® The 
Sumero-Babylonians built towers, called 
ziggurat, which had a sacred function. 
By numerous steps and up expressive 
stairs these towers rose from the earth 
and led up to heaven. The formula by 
which the king ordered their construc- 
tion required “that the tower penetrate 
even into heaven.” Thus the highest 
step was the home of the gods. In the 
rite of constructing and ascending the 
tower earthly limitation is overcome. 
All peoples are symbolically concen- 
trated at one point which represents the 
center of the world.’ Leaving this 
earthly bond they go beyond the fron- 
tier which separates heaven and earth. 
This frontier was first of all placed 
symbolically to signify the transcendent 
character of the sacred. But in a second 
movement the frontier was conquered 
in a magical appropriation of the sacred. 
Through this imaginary seizure, then, 
the Sumero-Babylonians found the 
answer to the tragedy of Prometheus. 


But the true God re-established this 
delimitation of the sacred and of the 
earthly. He comes down from heaven, 
prevents the completion of the ziggurat, 
and scatters the peoples gathered to- 
gether at the center of the world. Man 
will not climb up to heaven by ascend- 
ing through some magical attack, but 
God will descend upon earth, in His 
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Son, to lead man to the fulfillment of 
his impotent desires. 

Religious symbols and mythical 
writings are many and varied. However, 
they can be reduced to some elementary 
forms, to what H. Silberer calls Elemen- 
tartypen“ and Jung calls archetypes. 
The merit of Silberer and of Jung con- 
sists in their having constructed a mor- 
phology of symbols and having restored 
to them their dynamic meaning. The 
latter is not entirely absent in Freud. 
But while Freud’s passion for getting 
back to the origins of things somewhat 
conceals this dynamic meaning of sym- 
bols, the crude and heavy machinery of 
conventional methods crushes it entire- 
ly. Symbols are not merely remnants of 
the past; they are also prospective. 
When the interpretation of the symbols 
of daydreams or nocturnal dreams re- 
veals the father or the mother, these 
decoded figures, according to Silberer, 
are to be considered rather as types of 
psychic forces. The real father merely 
provides the material for the formation 
of the type. Looking back over the past 
we see the images of childhood. Looking 
forward to the future we discover in 
them ideas which are directed towards 
a new goal. For Jung, to form symbols 
is to transform psychic energy. Religion 
itself consists in the construction of 
symbols which direct the libido towards 
a higher goal. 

It is not necessary to repeat here 
the expositions and criticisms of Jun- 
gian psychologism.** Though it is not 
complete on the ontological plane the 
theory of prospective symbolism cer- 
tainly brings the Freudian conception 
to completion. It has been confirmed by 
numerous studies to which it itself gave 
access. The symbol is not merely the 
repetition of a childhood history that 
has not been mastered. Nor is it a pure 
imaginary form borrowed from the 
world of perception. Rather, it causes 
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man to participate in the primitive 
forms which make up the world, and it 
directs him towards a future which the 
symbolic emergence of the world opens 
up before him. Religious symbols are 
not mere allegorical transpositions of a 
rational intellection which preceded 
them. The imaginary material, bor- 
rowed from the known world is not to 
be separated from the intentional con- 
tent, for in religious rites and myths 
these two realities, earthly and divine, 
are inseparably bound together. In fact 
the religious universe is first. Man does 
not make a religious symbol out of an 
earthly figure, but, as we have seen, the 
world of the sacred is the foundation 
for the structure and the meaning of 
the human world. The myth does not 
belong to man, but man belongs to the 
myth. In the religious attitude the hu- 
man act has meaning only because it 
repeats in a creative manner a trans- 
cendent paradigm. Cultivating the 
ground, sexual relations, and the mea- 
suring off of land are legal and mean- 
ingful acts because they re-present in 
a human manner some primitive event. 
Myth and rite give them their ontologi- 
cal status.** This is why it is impossible 
to distinguish religious symbolism from 
social legislation among ancient peoples. 
The human event is taken up into a 
cosmogenic history which confers a des- 
tiny on it. The world is habitable be- 
cause the myth, by revealing its eternal 
origin, provides the sacred law which 
gathers the institutions, customs and 
technics together into a meaningful 
whole.** 

In a symbolic manner, then, the 
figures of the world disclose the origi- 
nal forms of being and of history. Af- 
fectivity, by transforming reality ac- 
cording to human desires, gives the 
known forms the added dimension of 
being constitutive principles of the uni- 
verse. 








This legality or legal character of 
symbolism into which the figures of the 
world cause us to enter is not, however, 
a properly imaginary function. For the 
imagination is essentially undetermined 
in its ultimate meaning. All symbols are 
many-valued. Authors such as Eliade 
emphasize this fact. But they have failed 
to recognize in it a sign of an original 
element, distinct from the order of 
imagination. 

Let’s take an example. The sym- 
bolism of the serpent has deceived many 
authors. Undoubtedly this is because 
they think they have grasped its vir- 
tualities from the mere fact that it 
can get a new skin and leave its old skin 
behind as a sign of its absence and an 
indication of a new presence. For the 
serpent can symbolize life as well as 
death. The serpent of Aescuiapius repre- 
sents healing. In biblical history the 
serpent is raised before the eyes of the 
Hebrews as an effective sign of life.* 
In Egyptian imagery it replaces the 
head of the dead to represent their true 
immortality. But it likewise signifies 
death. It lies in wait for man; it is 
poised to bite the heel of the redeemer.*’ 
It also symbolizes incipient wisdom. In 
Grimm’s fairy tales it teaches men the 
secret language of animals. To man in 
paradise it reflects the marvels of the 
divine omniscience. It is even the dead- 
ly enemy of God Himself.“* The serpent 
equally calls to mind sensuality and 
every species of sexual ambivalence. It 
is the image of woman in her twofold 
sexual value — for certain men and 
sometimes for herself. It is the presence 
of the alluring aspect but also of the 
dark, anxious side of erotic experience. 
The Fatal Sister, fascinated by the ser- 
pent, fearfully pursues it in the semi- 
darkness of the woods. Lastly, in its 
radical ambivalence, the serpent can 
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represent the affective echoes of reli- 
gious experience. Allowing one of his 
subjects to rattle off associations after 
reading Nietzsche’s poem to the un- 
known god, Girgensohn collected this 
striking testimony which we give here 
in translation. “This is what I felt. You 
know that somewhere there is some- 
thing dreadful, for example, in a pic- 
ture book. You would like to look at 
something else and turn the page, but 
this thing intrigues you and holds you 
captive. As a child I felt this to such 
an extent that I was filled with anguish 
once when looking at a book in which 
there were pictures of serpents. And yet 
I was unable to turn the page. Instead 
I was compelled each time I looked to 
relive my fright.’’*° 

The serpent, just like water, fire, a 
house, etc., can represent several con- 
traries. Ethnologists and historians of 
religion have pointed out the extreme 
difficulty involved in trying to compose 
a dictionary of symbols. The symbol will 
always remain a coincidentia opposi- 
torum. 

It seems to us that Freudian psy- 
chology to a certain extent explains the 
essential polyvalence of the symbol and 
that it must allow for diverse and par- 
tially opposed interpretations. First of 
all, Freud has shown that all symboli- 
zation results from a compromise of 
contrary desires, and that every symbol 
is determined twice over by the suc- 
cessive events of the affective history. 
The childhood material of consciousness 
provides the original symbolical womb 
from which adult thought and desires 
can take form and enter into conscious 
life. But the representative image can 
be separated from the desire which has 
formed around it and which it originally 
meditated. The laws of symbolic forma- 
tion, fixed by psychoanalysis, are now 
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universally known: the law of displace- 
ment, dissociation, condensation . . . 
They determine symbolic images as 
well as dream-images. In the concrete 
they force us to conform to the efficacy 
and the evolution of these symbols 
throughout our encounters and experi- 
ences. Thus the symbolic image can 
hide a conflict as well as reveal it. It 
can be an attempt to solve it as well as 
a flight from it. It is at the same time 
an expressive countenance and a mask. 
This mask, however, unmasks for one 
who knows. 

The image of the father, like that 
of the mother, can be changed with all 
kinds of affective qualities. The idea of 
God, formed as a living representation 
through the mediation of these original 
symbols, will participate in the whole af- 
fective life of man. It will receive its 
existential harmonics from man’s affec- 
tive life. For, to use the principle set 
forth by Silberer, the true father, the 
true mother, and the experiences which 
are connected with their person, are 
the material used in the formation of 
types. Thus we see that the paternal 
image, the original symbol of all reli- 
gion, is not univocal. In it is inscribed 
in an evocative manner the whole move- 
ment of affective experience. Divinity 
almost always has its contrary in the 
power of the demon. Prior to any meta- 
physic of evil man experiences the sa- 
cred in its reversed form. For Jung the 
libido is God and the devil.*° To deny 
the devil, continues Jung, would be to 
misunderstand an essential element of 
divinity itself. “It would be an amputa- 
tion in the body of divinity.” The ex- 
pression is cryptic and its elliptical form 
conceals all the misunderstandings of 
Jungian psychology. 

But we should preserve this notion 
that the divine image is charged with 
tension and that the devil can express 
one of its poles. In this sense the latter 
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belongs to the divine image as it is lived 
by man in his affective life and as it 
can be personified in a premetaphysical 
conceptualization. This explanation in 
no way prejudices the ontological exist- 
ence of a demoniacal being. Nor does it 
pretend to clear up the whole mystery 
of the ambivalence of the sacred. This 
latter certainly has further extensions 
on the ontological level and it is not 
exhausted in its “prehistoric” effective 
components. But it is a question of look- 
ing behind the self for the source of 
these ambivalences which unknown to 
man alter the image of the living God. 
It is here within the effective openness 
of man where the virtualities of meeting 
are situated. Here we find this fluctuat- 
ing ensemble which is termed the pa- 
ternal image and which is composed of 
primary and individual events as well 
as of a transcendent appeal. Here, on 
the affective verge of metaphysics and 
of the religious attitude, man is branded 
with a transcendental vocation. But 
this imprint itself often limits or falsi- 
fies the appearance of this vocation. 
Studies in depth psychology on re- 
ligious delusions and delusions of pos- 
session by the devil verify this almost 
unavoidable ambivalence of a divinity 
symbolically perceived through the pa- 
ternal image."* As happens often psy- 
chopathology here finds itself in agree- 
ment, according to its own laws, with 
the data of the sciences of religion. We 
shall mention only Freud’s famous study 
on the religious delusions of President 
Schreber.*? Schreber’s delusion is the 
project of a complete eschatology in 
which the world is to be destroyed and 
from which President Schreber himself 
will survive only after a radical trans- 
formation affecting him even in his cor- 
poreity and sexuality. At the center of 
this cosmic drama is divinity, symbol- 
ized by either the sun or the image of 
his father or sometimes even by that 





of his mother. This solar god is the 
crux of all the polyvalence which Schre- 
ber ascribes to his father. He is both 
persecutor and protector, both a per- 
missive and a castrating power at the 
same time. Only the acceptance of the 
cosmic drama will enable Schreber to 
ease this tension of contraries. 

Symbolization, then, is threatened 
from within its very interior. It par- 
takes of the unforseen accidents of the 
primary affective vicissitudes as well as 
of more fortunate episodes. Affectivity, 
the dynamic element in symbols, is not 
freed from certain imperceptible weights 
which bar the opening to another uni- 
verse to which the symbols were meant 
to give access. 

The imaginary element likewise 
tends to vitiate the process of symboli- 
zation and to turn man away from the 
absent world which he is supposed to 
reach. Freud has pointed out that the 
imaginary representation always con- 
tains an illusory moment. Partially at 
least it is always a dissociation of the 
self. This is the problem of narcissism 
which was at the very center of Freud’s 
preoccupations but which was soon for- 
gotten by his disciples. The imaginary 
representations are the sources of the 
symbolic relations with another person. 
Because of this, however, there is great 
danger of their imprisoning the desire. 
They can put a screen between persons 
and destroy any relationship of love. 
For the imaginary can conceal the other 
person behind the image in the mirror 
of oneself.** 

The symbol, then, requires more 
than the affective dynamic element and 
its imaginary formulation. This addi- 
tional and hardly perceptible element 
which is able to transform the imagi- 
nary is the structural element. A com- 
parison taken from Freud can introduce 
us to it. Freud said that the dream is a 
rebus. The rebus is a group of imagina- 


ry figures. But no figure has any mean- 
ing by itself. Because of its possibility 
of meaning various things the image be- 
comes an eloquent symbol only by its 
insertion into an order: that of lan- 
guage with its synchronic and diachro- 
nic relations. We have already called to 
mind the essential distinction that Pia- 
get took from de Saussure between the 
signifier and the signified by which Pia- 
get expressed the process of symboliza- 
tion arising from a representation. A 
current example will illustrate this 
point. When I merely pronounce the 
phoneme “goal” a football fan will think 
of goal-posts whereas a rabid political 
Frenchman will think of De Gaulle. A 
cartoonist will find inspiration in the 
ambivalence of the phoneme for a 
sketch in which De Gaulle will be stand- 
ing between the goal-posts . . . Like the 
phoneme the image is undetermined in 
itself. It becomes a symbol only because 
the intention animating it places it in 
a meaningful series. 

Recent historians of religions have 
integrated this structural element into 
their explanatory arguments." Borrow- 
ing from linguistics the fundamental dis- 
tinction between signifier and signified, 
they have described and determined the 
symbol acording to its function in a 
symbolic order and not according to its 
reference to the known or imaginary 
content. 

The image can be more than just 
undetermined. It can become an illusion 
of symbolization when the other person 
is masked by an imagined dissociation 
from the self, or when the sacred is 
conceived according to a pure dissocia- 
tion from the human. The history of re- 
ligions can help us on this point. The 
representation tends towards non-lim- 
jtation and indetermination. It threatens 
to disregard any frontier. This excess 
of the imaginary element characterizes 
every mythical religion. The peoples 
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who spoke of and tried to realize the 
Tower of Babel were attempting pre- 
cisely to go beyond all limitation. But 
revelation tells us how the living God 
restored the true religion. He led man 
back to his own sphere: that of hori- 
zontal dimension. God again delimited 
and ordered space and true dialogue 
between God and man became possible. 
The imaginary representation is made 
transparent. By means of it man can 
again meet the Completely Other. Now 
the imaginary is assumed into a truly 
symbolic relation in which the really 
Other is no longer pure dissociation 
from the human. The Word freed man 
from his domineering imagination and 
from his impossible desires for the abso- 
lute. 


The symbol becomes reference to 
the other reality when it completely 
breaks away from the imaginary order. 
Then only can it become a theophany 
of the sacred. In it the sacred is made 
present to man and it integrates the 
sacred into the absolute which surpasses 
nature and at the same time serves as 
its foundation. 


Mallarmé has said that primitive 
language is poetic symbol because it 
nihilates the given reality and creates 
a new reality. This is realized to the 
fullest in religious symbolism and it 
finds a visible sign in sacrifice. Sacrifice 
constitutes the break from the known 
reality and its imaginary dissociation. It 


| Source: REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN. No. 54: 
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1. The expression is from L. Brunschvicg. Cf. 
the discussion on the. different usages of 
the term by A. Lalande in Vocabulaire tech- 
nique et critique de la philosophie. (Paris, 7th 
ed., 1956) pp. 1079-1080. 
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is a symbol of the presence of a sym- 
bolic order. Without it religious symbol- 
ism and the religious attitude could not 
exist. 


CONCLUSION 


Symbols are made from the imag- 
inary material deducted from the known 
universe. Already in the psychic pre- 
history of man the imaginary is filled 
with all kinds of desires and affective 
experiences. The formation of the sym- 
bol goes back to the preconscious origins 
of the individual. The imaginary forms 
of symbols become reminders of affec- 
tive residue. At the same time they 
mediate the magic power of desire 
which is realized in the world of per- 
ception by incantation. 


This individual history is shot 
through with elementary forms which 
go to make up the world and force their 
way into it. Symbols cause man to parti- 
cipate in the archetypes, in the original 
figures. These figures belonging to the 
symbolization process project man to- 
wards a future where he tends to meet 
up again with his transcendent origins. 
Standing at the crossroads between his 
individual affective history where past 
and future touch each other and uni- 
versal history which takes on value in 
him, man should learn how to interpret 
symbols. Their structures free him from 
imaginary ambivalences in which he 
gets lost. 


(May, 1959), 
Complete Tranclation. 


Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
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